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NTS A COPY $3.00 A YEAR 


AD the 7!5 million people who bought 

new radio sets in 1937 been obliged to 
pay 1929 prices for them, the total cost to*the 
public would have been $700,000,000 greater 
than it actually was. In fact, the 7!4 million 
sets of 1937 cost the public $788 ,000,000 Jess than 
the 414 million sets of 1929. And because 
radios cost less, more people could buy them, 
and the purchasers had more money to buy 
additional comforts and conveniences. 


This is but one of many cases where industry 
has found ways to make better products at less 
cost. For instance, the 114 million electric 
washers bought in 1937 cost the purchasers 2 
million dollars less than the million bought in 
1929. The 1,200,000 electric fans bought in 1937 


More Goods for More People at ees Cost 


cost the purchasers $700,000 Jess than about 
half that number bought in 1929. And in this 
same period hundreds of other manufactured 
products, because of improved manufacturing 
methods, have been reduced in cost so that more 
people can have more of the good things of life. 


This process of creating real wealth has brought 
to America the highest standard of living ever 
known, and it is this process which must con- 
tinue if even higher standards are to be attained. 
General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 
men are contributing to this progress. By 
developing new and better ways to use elec- 
tricity for the benefit of the public, they are 
constantly providing More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost. . 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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Here are books of special interest to AMATEUR THEATRE GROUPS, ART 
STUDENTS, STUDENTS OF AMERICANA, HISTORY, RELIGION, LITERA- 
TURE, STATISTICS, JOURNALISM, CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, BALL- 
ROOM DANCING, CULTURE, MEDICINE, THOUGHT .. . and all are titles 
of proven worth. Order now, before our bargain supply runs out! 


NOW AT PRICES UP TO 


1. Across the Plains and 
Among the Diggings. 


By Alonzo Delano. The exciting ex- 
periences of a forty-niner who originally 
made the westward overland journey 
from his Illinois home in search of 
health as well as riches in the gold fields 
of California. His health restored, he 
later prospered as a merchant and 
banker in San Francisco. A shrewd 
observer of men and things, he could 
also make telling use of the written 
word, and this record of his experiences, 
tested by time, is still held in high re- 
gard by scholars as an intimate and 
faithful portrayal of a memorable era in 
the making. Delano’s book in its new 
dress is a handsome quarto of 191 pages, 
bound in buckram, illustrated with 


fifty-fi h hs. 
y-ve photograp *($4.50) $1 98 


2. The Aaron Burr Conspiracy. 


By Walter Flavius McCaleb. Expanded 
edition with introduction by Charles A. 
Beard. At long last the truth has been 
told about Aaron Burr. Eminent as a 
soldier, lawyer, orator, patriot and 
organizer, and a born leader, he was 
easily one of the two most brilliant men 
of his day. He enjoyed great popu- 
larity until malignant circumstances 
and enemies marked him for destruc- 
tion. Thereafter he had cruel and un- 
just treatment at the hands of historians 
until Dr. McCaleb’s work first appeared 
in 1903. New and Expanded 

edition, 1936. ($4.00) $1.98 


3. The War with Mexico—1846-1848. 


By Justin H. Smith. On the basis of 
troops involved in the conflict, and the 
casualties resulting, the Mexican War 
has been over-shadowed by greater wars 
following it, but the tactical problems 
involved and the consequences of the 
war make it an event of the first im- 
portance in our country’s history. Mr. 
Smith has spared no effort in collecting 
all available data. Asa result the work 
is based almost exclusively on first hand 


information. With maps, in 
two volumes, 1919. ($10.00) $4.98 


4. James Madison: Builder. 


By Abbot Emerson Smith. A new and 
welcome light is shed on James Madi- 
son, who in his long and fruitful career 
had more to do than any other man with 
the framing of the Constitution and the 
recording of the convention which gave 
it final form. His writings have for 
many years been a primary source to 
students of our constitutional history. 
A truly important contribution to the 
material available on the man, his work, 
and his period. A book no student of 
the Constitution or of our political his- 
tory will want to do without.  Illus- 
trated with contemporary prints and 


its. 1937. 
portraits ($4.00) $2.98 


5. The Discovery of America. 


By John Fiske. With some account of 
Ancient America and the Spanish Con- 
quest. Illustrated with fine full-page 


FREE 


& Economics, 
etc., etc. 


Catalogs and 
Philosophy, t 
Name your interests to get desired 
fists and catalogs. 


photogravures, including valuable por- 
traits and reproductions of rare maps, 
charts, etc., some in color, all extremely 
valuable because selected by the author 
himself as a means of assisting the nar- 
rative. The illustrations were gathered 
from a variety of sources not accessible 
to the average reader. 1902. 

($7.50) 3 vols. $2.75 


6. Paint, Powder and Make-Up. 


By Ivard Strauss. The art of theatre 
make-up, with practical instruction for 
the amateur. No actor can successfully 
convey to an audience a characteriza- 
tion which his face is not properly made 
up to represent. This book, therefore, 
is invaluable in teaching amateur actors 
and others the art of being their own 
make-up artists. A ‘“‘MUST” for 
every actor. 250 oe $5.00) $1 98 


7. The Human a 


By John H. Vanderpoel. The theory of 
construction of the human figure here 
presented is based on the pictorial 
means usual in the expression of the 
solid, that is, the expression of the three 
dimensions—length, breadth and thick- 
ness—by means of planes. A practical, 
profusely illustrated introduction to the 
drawings of the human figure. 13th 


dition. 1919. 
edition ($2.50) $1 69 


8. Mediaeval Culture. 


By Carl Vossler. This classic work on 
Dante is a synthesis of the ideas, litera- 
ture, and civilization of the Middle 
Ages, as these culminated in “The 
Divine Comedy.’ Although one of the 
greatest products of literary schélarship 
of our time, it appeals to the greatest 
circle of intelligent readers. It is a his- 
tory and panorama of mediaeval cul- 
ture, and at the same time a superb 
criticism of a ee poses which 
that culture produced. 1929. 

($8.00) 2 vols. $3.88 


9. The History of Primitive 
Christianity. 
By Johannes Weiss. Hailed by re- 
viewers as the most influential study of 
early Christianity ever written, this 
monumental work has at last been made 
available to the English reading public. 
Ever since its completion in German, 
twenty years ago, Prof. Weiss’ out- 
standing work has been regarded as one 
of the most important treatises on the 
origin and development of early Chris- 
tianity. The translation by Dr. Fred- 
erick Grant and three associates is both 
clear and fluent; and added footnotes 
bring Weiss’ work up to date. 
2 vols. 1937. ($10.00) $4.98 
10. Home Book of Shakespeare 
Quotations. 
By Burton Stevenson. This compre- 
hensive and definitive compilation in- 
cludes some 90,000 separate quotations 
from Shakespeare. The arrangement is 
topical, and all quotations centered on 
the same key word are grouped to- 


lists by subject on Biography, 
Psychology, Literature, 


Hundreds of rare bargains. 


gether, so that the reader may find at a 
glance all the quotations from Shake- 
speare bearing on any one of a great 
variety of subjects. A complete Index, 
which is really a concordance, gives 
further aid in locating desired passages 
or in finding quotations applicable to 
almost any theme or topic. The source 
and position of each quotation is indi- 
cated as well as the name of the char- 


acter speaking. 1937. $7 50 


($12.50) 


11. Statistical Methods. 


By Arkin and Colton. This little vol- 
ume represents a most important con- 
tribution to statistics. It should be a 
valuable tool in the hands of all prac- 
tical statistical workers, whether they 
be concerned with financial, industrial, 
commercial, social, or educational sta- 
tistics. Students and workers who have 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
delve into the subject of statistics, and 


yet wish to make use of statistical 
measures, will find it particularly 
helpful. 1938. 


$1.69 


12. A Survey of Journalism. 


By George Fox Mott and others. 
Members of journalism departments in 
ten leading universities have col- 
laborated in producing a book which 
covers the entire field of journalism. 
The “Survey of Journalism’ presents 
for the first time a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the fundamental facts and prin- 
ciples. Ina single, compact volume, 
this ‘“‘Survey’’ authoritatively covers 
the historical, Magacarcve cs and practical 
aspects of the profession. $1 89 


1937. 
13. Outlines of Shakespeare’s 
Plays (complete). 
By Watt, Holzknecht, Ross. Provides 
student and lay reader with a con- 
venient device for reviewing characters, 
plot and structure of plays previously 
read, and for acquiring some general 
facts about Shakespeare's life and times. 
Suggestions and aids for studying his 
dramas are included in a particularly 
informative introduction. 
1935. ($1.50) $ .98 


OO Ott 


14. Introduction to Literature 
for Children. 


By E. Rawlinson. A Book for Parents 
A single volume collection of specific 
bits of children’s literature, the value of 
which experts are fairly well agreed 
upon. Also presents in a simple way 
some standards for selecting literature 
for children, and some suggestions for 
its teaching. 493 pp. 1931. $1 5 


($3.75) 
15. Popular Ballroom Dances. 


By Thomas E. Parson. ‘This very 
complete book presents a variety for the 
conservative as well as the more lively 
and eccentric dancer . . . Reasonable in 
price and is written by” a man who is 
ballroom editor of the first and fore- 


baeausn + $1.39 


16. Primitive Culture. 


By Curtis B. Tylor. One of the most 
profound, yet absorbingly readable 
investigations of culturg, beliefs, arts 
and customs ever produced. A gold 
mine of facts interpreted around a 
systematic research into the science of 
culture, its development and survival— 
emotional imitative language—the art 
of counting—mythology—animism. 471 


pp. 7thed. 2 vols. in one. $3 48 


1924. ($5.00) 


17. Diseases Peculiar to 
Civilized Man. 


By George Crile. Presents the theme 
that certain diseases such as neurocir- 
culatory asthenia, hyperthyroidism, 
peptic ulcer, diabetes and epilepsy, are 
related diseases and result from the 
tension of highly civilized life which 
causes a disturbance of the glandular 
and autonomic nervous system, par- 
ticularly the adrenal glands. The sub- 
ject matter is presented from its em- 


pry olaetee), physiological and clinical 
an therapeutic aspects. 
1934, ($5.00) $1 98 


18. The Abilities of Man. 


By C. Spearman. 1927 
($5.00) 


$1.89 
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The Gist of It 


THE LEADING ARTICLE THIS MONTH IS A 
collaboration of the editor, Paul Kellogg, re- 
cently named president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, and his wife, Helen 
Hall, president of the National Federation of 
Settlements. Participants in the National 
Health Conference at Washington in mid- 
July, at which a National Health Program 
was announced, they now turn reporters and 
interpret what has already been described as 
a historic event in American medical history. 


RuFus D. SMITH, Provost oF NEw YorK 
University, follows the population curve into 
the American school system (page 445) and 
describes the amazing changes that the drop 
in the birth rate is bringing about. The long 
delayed National Resources Committee Report 
on The Problems of a Changing Population 
(U.S. Government Printing Office; 75 cents), 
to which Mr. Smith refers, was released in 
July. Although, according to Frank W. Note- 
stein, editor of Population Index, the report 
deleted the section of Clyde V. Kiser’s chapter 
which stated that group differences in fertility 
arise largely through difference in the accept- 
ance and practice of contraception, it is other- 
wise a thoroughly comprehensive document. 
It will repay study not only by educators, 
legislators, insurance executives and commu- 
nity planners, but by business men in every 
sort of enterprise in every part of the nation. 


FRIEDRICH BLACH, FOR FIFTEEN YEARS, UN- 
til 1933, managing director of one of the 
largest German public utilities, was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce of Berlin 
for the private electricity, gas and water 
companies, and chairman of its city plan- 
ning committee. A member of the Supreme 
Court of Economics and the Cartel Court, he 
also wrote for many technical and theoretical 
publications and studied the public utilities 
in other European countries, especially in 
Great Britain. His summary (page 450) of 
the role of semi-independent authorities in 
the principal industrial nations of Europe is 
the first article he has written in America. 


CoRWIN WILLSON, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR OF 
Integ Corporation, Flint, Mich., is a well 
known industrial designer. To Stuart Chase, 
author of the Case Against Home Owner- 
ship (Survey Graphic, May 1938) and to 
Lewis Mumford, author of the Culture of 
Cities (reviewed in the same issue) he offers 
an alternative to mortgage and metropolis 
(page 456)—freedom through mobility. 


WHAT DO MOST PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT THEIR 
county? Not much, if the response to, and 
reprints ordered of, Webb Waldron’s recent 
article on St. Louis County, Missouri, are 
typical. Now comes Martha Collins Bayne, 
with the least known county of all—home of 
eminent statesmen, nationally known writers; 
obscure vacationists, farmers, factory workers, 
strangers to each other. (Page 458.) Now on 
the research staff of McCall's Magazine, Mrs. 
Bayne, after her graduation from Vassar, 
made a complete social and economic study 
of Dutchess County, New York, under the 
auspices of the Norrie Fellowship Committee. 
(Continued on page 480) 
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Harris & Ewing 


Active in forwarding the long range National Health Program were Josephine Roche, chairman of the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activities; Arthur J. Altmeyer (standing), chairman of the Social Security Board; 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of U.S. Children’s Bureau; Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the U.S. Public Health Service 


Wide World 
Dr. Irvin Abell, president of AMA, 


assured “whole hearted cooperation” 
in efforts to better health care 


Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the AMA 


Journal, intimated that doctors were being 
asked to prescribe Radway’s Ready Relief 


E bd 
international 


Dr. Martha Eliot, (assistant chief, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau) chairman of 
Technical Committee on Medical Care 
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The Unserved Millions 


by HELEN HALL and PAUL KELLOGG 


**Preventive health services for the nation as a whole are grossly 


insufficient. Hospital and other institutional facilities are in- 


adequate in many communities, especially in rural areas... . 


One third of the population, including persons with or without 


income, is receiving inadequate or no medical service. An even 


larger fraction of the population suffers from economic burdens 


created by illness.”—The quintessence of the findings of the 


Technical Committee on Medical Care. 


For THE FIRST TIME, WE HAvE A NationaL Heartu Pro- 
gram definitely on the order of business of the United 
States—a plan with national length and breadth to it, 
human depth and warmth. 

Moreover, the plan has taken on drive as well as di- 
mensions. The public discussion that was set going at 
the National Health Conference in Washington in mid- 
July was invited “as a preliminary to practical action by 
responsible governmental agencies.” And the conference 
itself revealed, as never before, that “people in general 
are beginning to take it for granted that an equal op- 
portunity for health is a basic American right.” We have 
the word of the surgeon general of the United States for 
both these things. Also the Hotel Mayflower has him to 
thank for the historic aura he cast about an everyday, if 
ornate and air-conditioned, room in which the sessions 
were held—a room of ten thousand banquets and dinners 
that have lapsed into the limbo of forgotten headlines. 
Said Dr. Thomas Parran over a national hook-up: 


Those of us who are concerned with the progress of med- 
ical science usually think that the great events of medicine 
occur only in the research laboratory or the operating room. 
We are witnessing here in Washington another kind of prog- 
ress in medicine—an effort to put medical science to work. 
The National Health Conference may well be the greatest 
event in medical science in our time. 
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That gauge of what was afoot, as the doctors present 
might see it, brings us to another gauge: what it meant to 
the laymen present—and because they were present. Two 
hardened conference-goers can testify that they never 
took part in a more exciting gathering. It was shot 
through with clashes in personality and approach. But 
underneath this by-play, it is hard to see how anyone 
could have gone unmoved by the preventable miseries 
laid bare; could have gone unstirred by inequalities in 
medical service that showed up whenever income groups, 
races and regions, urban and rural areas, were compared. 
The statistical evidence was massed and massed again in 
establishing the existence of a “great national need” and 
in pointing out steps that can be’taken to meet it. 

Nonetheless, however impressive this evidence, it was 
the people who came together to consider these facts, add 
to them, underline them out of their own experience, 
that made the conference memorable and put reality be- 
hind the figures. 

Alongside physicians, surgeons, dentists, nurses, hos- 
pital managers and public health men, ranged representa- 
tives of labor, industrial and farm organizations; of 
women’s clubs, bodies of consumers, parent-teachers as- 
sociations, youth organizations, cooperatives; social work- 
ers, educators, public welfare administrators and their 
kin. Here were the patients, if you will: consumers, and 


ee 


Associated Press Photo 


Two distinguished insurgent physicians: Dr. Hugh Cabot of 
the Mayo Clinic and Dr. John P. Peters of Yale University 


spokesmen for would-be-consumers. They had come to 
say in no uncertain terms that they and their fellows 
believed in medical care and wanted more of it for every- 
body. They drove home that, because of locality or income, 
such care was simply unavailable or inadequate for 
great numbers of the people they represented; and that 
those numbers ran into millions. In equally outspoken 
terms, they believed such care could and should be 
brought within reach of those millions. 

Toward the close of the conference, Prof. C. E.-A. 
Winslow of Yale University School of Medicine recalled 
that Dr. X had suggested they were dealing with a 


premature infant in the plans under consideration. 


It would be very presumptuous (he said) for me to differ 
on a point of diagnosis with a professor of pediatrics, but I 
hope he will take the subject back to his clinic and consider 
very carefully whether it may not be malnutrition, instead 
of prematurity. I think this infant is older than he thinks. 
I suspect that all it needs is a little administration of vitamins 
CIO and AFL and whatever kind of vitamin they make in 
the Farm Bureau, to turn it into a pretty husky child. 


Significance 


Proressor WINSLOW REVIEWED THE DISCUSSIONS FROM THE 
angle of public health. Time and again, over the last ten 
and twenty years, he had met with groups to take up 
these very problems. In the back of their minds all that 
time was “the dream and the hope that something might 
happen like this conference.” It had extraordinary sig- 
nificance, he felt, for three major reasons: 


1. “In the first place, we have five independent government 
departments working in cooperation.” Professor Winslow’s 
reference was to the President’s Interdepartmental Committee 
on Health and Welfare Activities, under which the confer- 
ence met, made up of representatives of the Treasury, Agri- 
culture, Interior and Labor; and the Social Security Board. 
And especially he paid tribute, as the conference did when- 
ever the occasion offered, to the debt we all owed to the 
chairman, at once of committee and conference—Josephine 
Roche, president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company and 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. “The excellence of the program that the staff has been 
working on so long . . . notable for the care with which it 
has been prepared, for its soundness and its balance.” His 
reference here was to a Technical Committee on Medical 
Care, commissioned by the Interdepartmental Committee. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Martha Eliot, assistant chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, these technicians had brought 
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out findings on the health needs of the nation, in March. 
They put before the July conference their recommendations 
on the factors entering into a National Health Program. 
Professor Winslow warned against losing sight of the inter- 
relationship which was so skillfully woven through the re- 
port: “This is not a program of health insurance; it is not a 
program for the extension of medical service; it is not a pro- 
gram for hospital construction; it is a coordinated, com- 
plete, interlocking, dovetailing health program for the nation 
in vee all of these things have their just and proper part.” 

. “The overwhelming preponderance of opinion in favor 
of am report . . . the astounding and thrilling support that 
has come from the groups represented here.” Hitherto, Pro- 
fessor Winslow pointed out, these problems had never been 
discussed by leaders of the medical profession “face to face 
with those great agencies that really represent the American 
people.” 


The five-point program charted by the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care was first put before the confer- 
ence in a blue-covered, 75-page, multigraphed report that 
was at everyone’s place on Monday; and then in a series 
of oral interpretations by its members on Tuesday—by 
Dr. Eliot of the Children’s Bureau; by Dr. Clifford E. 
Waller, Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, and George St. John 
Perrott, all of the U. S. Public Health Service and the 
last named, director of the National Health Survey; and 
by I. S. Falk, chief of the health studies division of the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. 
Members of the Interdepartmental Committee presided 
at these sessions—Milburn L. Wilson, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture; Dr. E. L. Bishop, director of health, TVA; 
Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
and Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security 
Board. 

At the threshold of the work of the Teenie Com- 
mittee the results of the National Health Survey became 
available—a project carried out by the U. S. Public Health 
Service through the cooperation of the Works Progress 
Administration. This covered some 800,000 families, 2,- 
500,000 persons. Never before in the history of the world, 
perhaps, has there been such a wide gathering of key 
facts as to individual experience with disabling illness, 
as well as medical, nursing and hospital facilities avail- 
able to these sick. 

The Technical Committee drew upon this survey, on 
other research, on its own studies and on experience to 
date under the social security act. It was these facts on 
which it grounded its recommendations. Some of the 
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Richards M. Bradley of the Thomas Thompson Foundation and 
Fred Hoehler, director of American Public Welfare Association 
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State of the Union 


FACTS AS TO HEALTH AND SICKNESS 


—Fifty million Americans are in fam- 
ilies receiving less than $1000 income 
a year. Illness and death increase their 
toll as income goes down; medical care 
decreases sharply as need for it mounts. 


—For the ten most deadly diseases, the 
deathrate is almost twice as high among 
unskilled workers as among professional 
workers. For seven of these, there is a 
steady increase in deathrates as income 
goes down. 


—tThe gross sickness and mortality rates 
of the poor of our large cities are as 
high today as they were for the nation 
as a whole half a century ago. 

—No physician’s care is received m 28 
percent of seriously disabling illness 
among the belt of normally self-sus- 
taining families just above the relief 
level. 

—lIn the case of disabling illness lasting 
a week or more, one out of four receives 
no medical care whatever among 20 
million people in the relief groups, or 
among the 20 million people above that 
level who can purchase it only at risk 
of curtailing food, clothing, shelter or 
other essentials of health and decency. 
—Over 40 percent (1338) of the coun- 
ties in the United States do not contain 
a registered general hospital to serve 
their total of 17 million people. 
—People of low income obtain little 
hospital service except in areas having 
a reasonable proportion of tax sup- 
ported or endowed beds. 

—Only five states have two or more 
beds per annual death from tubercu- 
losis—the ratio required by clinical ex- 
perience. 


—Only one quarter of the states meet 
a reasonable standard in providing for 
mental cases. 


“This staggering aggregate of suf- 


fering and death can and must be 
lightened.”—Josephine Roche. 


United 
States where for a five-year period there 


—There are counties in the 


were no maternal deaths; there are 
others where the maternal deathrate is 
more than 200 for each 10,000 children 
born. 


—Forty out of forty-nine health officers 
of states and territories recently reported 
that facilities for maternal care are 
definitely inadequate. 


—In 1936, nearly,a quarter of a million 
women did not have the advantage of 
a physician’s care at the time of de- 
livery. 

—For the great majority of the million 
births attended each year in the home 
by a physician, there is no qualified 
nurse to aid in caring for mother and 
baby. 

—In 84 cities, 28 percent of children 
had neither physician nor hospital care 
in illnesses disabling them seven days 
or more. 

—One third of the 35 million children 
under fifteen years of age in the United 
States belong in families able to pay 
but little for medical care. 

—Two thirds of our rural areas are 
without child health centers or clinics. 
—One half to two thirds of maternal 
deaths are preventable. 

—The deathrate of infants in the first 
month of life could be cut in two. 
—Our gross pneumonia mortality could 
easily be reduced by more than 25 per- 
cent by the use of serum. Not one out 
of twenty now receives it. 

—An annual saving of 30,000 lives 
could be effected by more widespread 


use of surgery and radiation in the 
treatment of cancer. 

eer ik 
—Every year 70 million sick persons 
lose more than one billion days from 
work. 
—Workers in industry have a life ex- 
pectancy approximately eight years less 
than non-industrial workers. 
respiratory tuberculosis, the 
deathrate among unskilled workers is 
seven times as high as for professional 
workers. 


—For 


—In twenty-seven iron and steel towns, 
the deathrate from pneumonia is two 
thirds greater than in the United States 
as a whole. 


—A million workers are exposed to the 
hazards of silicosis. 


—Health supervision is inadequate in 
most industrial plants employing 500 
or less workers; representing some 62 
percent of the working population. 


—On the average day of the year, there 
are four or more million persons who 
are temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled by illness — unable to work, at- 
tend school, or pursue their customary 
activities. 


—Among gainful workers, there are on 


the average probably seven to ten 
days of sickness disability — in the 
course of a year — but these disabil- 


ities range from a day, a month, a 
year, to a lifetime. 


—Self-supporting families with incomes 
up to $5000 spend on an average from 
4 to 5 percent of their budgets on 
medical care; but unpredictable serious 
illness may descend upon them with 
catastrophic force and wipe out their 
earnings and savings—the economic 
independence of the family itself. 


more outstanding findings are printed in the above 
panel so that you may get in lesser measure the weight of 
the story as it bore down on the conference that hot mid- 
July day on which it opened. We had a morning of evi- 
dence, an afternoon of discussion, and in a way the most 
significant speech of all was a two-minute silence at the 
close of the day which came after a question from the 
floor: “Does anyone seriously challenge the statements 
of need that were made in the papers this morning and 
were amplified this afternoon?” The ensuing silence 
freed the next two days for a consideration of the ways 
and means put forward for dealing with them. 


Spirit 
MEANWHILE, IN BROACHING THE GENERAL PROBLEM AT THE 
opening session, Miss Roche welcomed first of all the 
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members of that profession—“greatest because it is dedi- 
cated to saving and improving human life and health.” 
In following her, Dr. Parran pointed out that: 


Economics is still in the Hippocratic stage of development. 
It has not yet had its Pasteur, its Koch, its Lister. Medicine 
and public health, therefore, should lead economics rather 
than follow it. The application of preventive medicine offers 
the best opportunity to tear out the roots of poverty and the 
consequences of ignorance, 


And Katharine Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, made clear that in planning the extended services: 
Just conditions of professional service and fair remunera- 
tion to those who serve on an individual basis or in programs 
of agencies supported by private contributions or by public 


funds, must be encouraged. Opportunity to receive the ser- 
vice which individual needs require must be extended to 
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The Ten-Year Program 


Freely put, the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care recommends that we— 


Ia—Public Health 


1. Extend and modernize our basic health services. As 
things stand, half of the state departments are lame in staff 
and equipment. Only a third of the counties and even a 
smaller fraction of the cities employ full time professional 
health officers. 

2. Come to grips with four great threats to life which 
can be practically eradicated by programs of proper mag- 
nitude—tuberculosis, venereal diseases, malaria and certain 
occupational hazards. Cut down deaths from pneumonia 
and cancer; and reduce morbidity from mental disorders. 


Ib—Maternal and Child Welfare 


Get help through to the homes of America, with the 
prospect that 70,000 mothers and babies might be saved 
each year if we seriously set out to save them. There are 
90,000 deaths a year under fifteen years of age. With these 
as spurs to our efforts, build on the gains already made 
under the social security act and expand our services for 
mothers, children and crippled children. 


II—Hospitals 

Cover the country for the first time with these workshops 
for medical practice; and meet half the maintenance charges 
the first three years for the new construction. Today we 
have “insufficient institutions and beds, improper location, 
incomplete services and inadequate financial support.’ Pro- 
vide 180,000 new beds in general hospitals (including 500 
hospital, health and diagnostic centers in rural districts); 
5000 new beds in tuberculosis sanatoria; 130,000 new beds 
in mental hospitals. Make these hospitals agencies for case 
finding, centers for diagnosis and treatment to be used 
jointly by physicians and public health agencies. 


(The committee urged that I and II be given priority in any 
national program more limited in scope than that outlined in 
the entire series of recommendations.) 


WI—The Medically Needy 


Project a program of federal-state cooperation to pro- 
vide minimum medical services to twenty million people 
without private income, already receiving public assistance 
in one form or another; and to twenty million more, so 
close to the emergency level that they can purchase med- 
ical care only at the risk of curtailing food, clothing, shelter 
and other essentials of life. Among these forty million 
people, eight million may be expected in the course of a 
year to experience disabling illness of at least a week’s dura- 
tion. Without such a program two million of these cases 
will go unattended. Many communities and some whole 
states are unable to support such minimum medical ser- 
vices. The charity of private physicians and the resources of 
voluntary institutions is inadequate to meet the need. 

* * * x 


Under each of these heads, the committee suggests a ten- 
year program, decentralized, with the states responsible for 
administration and with federal grants meeting 50 percent 
of the cost on the average; operations to begin in a small 
way and to reach a peak of maximum annual expenditures 
as follows: 

Millions Millions 
Ia —Public Health $200 
Ib —Maternal and Child Health 165 365 


II —Hospitals 146.05 
I1I—Medically Needy 
(Less duplication with Ib) 340 


$851.05 


all. The greatest possible freedom in the relationships be-— 
tween those served and those giving service must be pre-— 
served. 


And in kindred spirit, Dr. Irvin Abell, president of 
the American Medical Association, led off the discussion 


that first day: 


The medical profession (he said) would be the last to_ 
deny the existence’ of medical needs in the United States. — 
Its whole mission has been to fulfill those needs, and it has 
always sought to meet every need as it arises by the develop- 
ment of appropriate medical services. . . . 

There can be little disagreement on certain fundamental 
objectives . . . the provision of good medical care for all the 
people; the development of comprehensive preventive and pub-~ 
lic health services; the development of appropriate measures 
to combat specific health problems; and a continuous, orderly 
improvement of the distribution of medical services and hos- 
pital facilities, both by geographic and economic divisions. .. . 

There can be no acceptance by the medical profession of 
any system of medical care which is based on the idea that 
the well-to-do shall receive one quality of medical care while 
the farmer, the laborer, the white collar worker are to be 
placated with a wider distribution of an inferior service. 


In every part of the proposed program, decentralized 
responsibility and action through grants-in-aid by the 
states were recommended in the report. Yet in telling — 
of the county-by-county survey of medical needs in- 
augurated recently by the AMA, Dr. Abell felt he must 


warn that: 


Those people who think they can devise a centrally con- 
trolled medical service plan, which can be fitted to the varying 
conditions of the states, counties, and cities of this country are — 
discussing theories which no practical health administrator can - 
possibly approve. 


Clash 


THis RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE WAS WIDENED BY THE FIRM — 
fingers of a distinguished American surgeon who was 
the last of the slated speakers, as Dr. Abell had been the 
first. Dr. Hugh Cabot, one of the leading spirits of those 
insurgents who make up the American Committee of 
Physicians “took the liberty of suggesting” that “we get 
over the survey business and get on with the war.” Facts, 
like fish, he remarked, won’t keep. He did not feel much 
confidence in the result of the survey the American Med- 
ical Association is now carrying on: 


I am not clear by precisely what method physicians are to 
know about the people whom they never see. The people 
who get no medical care obviously don’t crowd the doctors’ 
offices. . . . 

. . . We should proceed not by the method of doing noth- 
ing, but by the method of doing a variety of things which 
will give us knowledge of where we may throw our whole 
weight and where we must proceed more cautiously. 


With whimsical and searching strokes he explored the 
cavity of the problem and plunged into the conference 
itself, and its bearing on the issues of planning and con- 
trol. 


. .. The day is not so very long ago—I well remember 
it—when the medical profession of not only this but every 
other country took the general and very benign view that 
all medical problems were their problems. . . . There has 
been accumulative evidence that the consumer, known to the 
profession as the patient, when he sees him, is beginning to 
wake up to the fact that he has a collateral interest in this 
problem, that he is the boy who is paying the bill or is going to 
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pay it, and that he has a right to a very large word in what 
is done and in how it is done. But here, as far as I am con- 
cerned, for the first time I hear clearly and boldly and bravely 
and gallantly stated the problem of the consumer. . . . 

Obviously as I see it from the whole trend of the discus- 
sion here today, the government is more and more going to 
concern itself with the provision of medical care. I care not 
whether it be grants-in-aid, whether it be, as much of it must 
be, taken directly from taxes, or whether in certain fields it 
may be better dealt with by the application of the principle 
of insurance. 

The minute the government begins to suggest the method 
and to provide the funds, it assumes responsibility for the 
product, at once; it must assume a responsibility for the main- 
tenance and improvements of standards, not only in medical 
care but in medical education and in research. . . . There 
are very large areas in this country where the practice of 
medicine as at present carried on is medieval. The physicians 
practicing there are members, properly so, of their county 
societies and therefore necessarily of the American Medical 
Association, but who says whether or not the article which 
they are selling is a first-class article or . . . one which is 
expensive at any price? ... 

Now I suggest to you that as government intrudes itself— 
and I use the word advisedly—into the question of medical 
care, it must set up machinery for oversight which will advise 
the government whether the article which they are furnish- 
ing to the people is a good article or a shoddy article. And 
I suggest to you that any extension paid for by the govern- 
ment is going to require training of a group of paid govern- 
ment administrators, a group for which at the present time 
this government has made no provision. The relative success 
of the Insurance Act in Great Britain is largely due to the 
fact that they have there and have had for nearly a century, 
a trained group of civil servants upon whom depends the 
government of the British Empire. . . . 

Finally, I raise with you the question which has been on 
my mind for many years. . . . How is it possible in a highly 
commercialized environment to maintain a service organiza- 
tion on a competitive basis? If someone will answer me that 
one, I will be his slave for life. 


Dr. Arthur T. McCormack, health commissioner of 
Kentucky, secretary of its State Medical Association and 
president of the American Public Health Association, was 
at once on his feet. “The American Medical Association 
is the Family Doctor of America,” and he did not want 
his listeners to get the idea from anything that had been 
said that it “is insensible to its responsibility in any respect 
as the guardian of the health and lives of the people of the 
United States... .” And before the session adjourned, 
Dr. Olin West, secretary and general manager of the 
association, rose to the... . 
defense of the medical profession of the United States which 
one member of that profession has seen fit to hold up to 
ridicule to a certain extent; which seemed to be very greatly 
enjoyed by this conference. . . . There has been a veritable 
flood of unfounded criticism and even vilification within the 
last few years but in spite of that fact it marches steadily 
on. ... 


Dr. West recounted the unpaid services he had seen the 
members of the AMA give in the public interest in his 
fifteen years as secretary; its discussion of the problems 
before the conference, its efforts to raise the standards of 
medical education, the thousands of communications 
responded to from every sort of person in every rank; 
and the hundreds of thousands of dollars of its own 
money spent in protecting the public health of the nation. 


And, said Dr. West: (Continued on page 470) 
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The Proposed Insurances 


In two concluding recommendations, the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care gets down to our primary concern 
with the care and the consequences of the everyday diseases 
responsible in large part, every day of the year, for the 
disabling illness of from four to six million persons. In 
1929 the total expenditures in the United States for all 
kinds of health and sickness services are estimated at $3,- 
700,000. Of this national bill, philanthropy and industry 
met 7 percent, the government 14 percent, and patients 79 
percent—or four fifths of the total. 


IV—A General Program of Medical Care 


The committee here centers especially on the broad belt 
of the population which is self-sustaining—but self-sustaining 
only up to the point where a serious operation or long con- 
tinued illness puts them on the shelf. 

Food, shelter, clothing can be budgeted by the individual 
family; but medical care will never be made available to 
all families with small or modest incomes at costs they can 
afford, unless those costs are spread among groups of people 
and over periods of time. 

Three ways are open to redistribute the costs—through 
the use of taxation, insurance or a combination of the two. 
“Experience in many countries suggests health insurance for 
urban and industrial areas, and public medical services for 
rural and agricultural areas.” 

Insurance would call for total funds equal to 4 or 41% 
percent of income of the covered population—obtained from 
the insured persons with assistance from employers and the 
government. So far as patients go, this would not represent 
new expenditures but the substitution of average for variable 
and unpredictable costs. At the same time the principle of 
group risk and group payment operates also to stabilize and 
increase the incomes of those who furnish the service. 

In the opinion of the Technical Committee, the federal 
government should principally give financial and technical 
aid to the states in their development of sound programs; 
the choice of method, or combination of methods, should 
be made by the states. 

V—Disability Compensation 

The wage loss each year due to sickness disability amounts 
to from one to two billion dollars. The worker ‘does not 
know whether an illness will be mild and non-disabling, or 
severe and disabling; whether disability will last a day, a 
week, a month, a year or the remainder of the individual’s 
lifetime.” If he is unemployed because he is out of a job, 
a wage earner can look to unemployment compensation; 
but there is no protection of that sort if he is unable to 
work through illness. 

The committee strongly recommends that we close in on 
this gap and develop programs of disability compensation. 
For roughly one percent of wages, temporary sickness could 
be covered up to twenty-six weeks and patterned after un- 
employment compensation. For a somewhat similar per- 
centage, permanent disability compensation, patterned after 
old age insurance, could pick up where the other leaves off. 

In conclusion, the committee states: 

“In good times and in bad times, sickness is a major 
cause of poverty, destitution and a large part of all depen- 
dency. . . . It occurs more frequently and for longer periods 
among the unemployed than among the employed, among 
the poor than among the rich. It is associated with various 
other manifestations of social disorganization such as un- 
employment, low income, poor housing, and inadequate 
food. If we are to lessen destitution and poverty, if we are 
to penetrate to the causes of dependency, we must strike 
simultaneously at this whole plexus of social evils within 


our society... .” 
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New Mexican Portraits 


Lithographs by 


Nicolai Fechin 


Since coming to this country from Russia in the early 
nineteen-twenties, Nicolai Fechin has painted the por- 
traits of many leading Americans. In these lithographs, 
his first work in the medium, he has turned to his 
Picturesque neighbors in Santa Fé. Lithographs must 


lack, of course, the glowing, splendid colors for which 


Fechin is famous. But he is also a master of the swift, 


sure sketch, the keen characterization, which makes each 


of these New Mexican portraits vivid and unforgettable. fits asic LL Gs SR 
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The Population Curve 


Hits the Schools 


by RUFUS D. SMITH 


The provost of New York University discusses the effects of our 


declining population growth upon the first social institution to feel 


its effects — the American educational system. 


EVIDENCE FROM ALL DIRECTIONS POINTS TO A STARTLING SLOW- 
ing up in population growth, to the possibility of a sta- 
tionary America within a very few years and to the 
likelihood of declining numbers within a few decades. 
As the recent National Resources Committee report on 
the problems of a changing population indicates, the 
social history of the United States will be profoundly 
affected. The 1940 census will begin the story of the shift 
from youth toward middle age. Barring unforeseen fac- 
tors, this revolutionary reversal in population trends will 
continue. As a result, America will be a different place 
for our children and our grandchildren. Indeed, it is al- 
ready noticeably changing in the first great social institu- 
tion to be affected by it—the school. 

Sir William Beveridge, director of the London School 
of Economics, makes this comment on the decline in 
births. “The fall of the birth rate in Britain, Europe, 
America, Australia, wherever the European races have 
spread, remains one of the most important events of the 
century. With all that lies behind it and all that it may 
portend, I am inclined to reckon it a turning point in 
human history.” 

It is possible now to mark out quite clearly, and in 
advance of the 1940 census, the general trends this turn 
in population is taking. Prediction has passed from a basis 
of conjecture to that of statistical evidence. Detailed facts 
can be found in the National Resources Committee re- 
port which was released on July 6. That report deals 
with the human resources of the nation, and estimates, 
on the maximum side, a population of 158 million within 
fifty years or, on the minimum side, 139 million in 1955, 
with a decrease of 10 million during the following quar- 
ter century. Other expert estimates place the ultimate 
‘population of the United States between these two esti- 
mates with a decided tendency to concentrate somewhat 
close to the lower figure. The report mentions that the 
total number of births reached a peak in the years 1921- 
1925, that there will be a peak in the number of young 
persons of marriageable age about 1945, and that after 
the middle of the century further decreases must be ex- 
pected in the number of births each year unless present 
trends in fertility are reversed or unless the population 
is augmented by heavy immigration. 

Since the first consequences of the decline in births are 
already being felt in the American schools, the facts here 
presented are confined largely to its effects on the educa- 
tional institutions of the United States. A recent study on 
school trends, prepared by Eugene A. Nifenecker, director 
of the Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, City 
of New York, indicates a decline in the total school en- 
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rollment of that city of 4818 for the year 1936-1937, the 
first in twenty years. Of course, it must be kept in mind 
that this is a large country and that no single generaliza- 
tion will cover all of it. Some areas still show increases in 
number of births. Agricultural states hold up well in 
contrast to the great eastern centers, where losses are 
staggering. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the great rise in elemen- 
tary school population has been followed by a decline. 
Few dreamed that we would see this dramatic reversal 
in our times. It is probably the most profound phenome- 
non of this era. The school administrator—elementary, 
high school, college and university—must be prepared to 
meet the challenge of the drastic decline in school popu- 
lations. No social, economic, or political institution will 
escape its impact. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ARE DECLINING AND WILL 
continue to do so for a number of years; increases in 
high school enrollments are now entering a stationary 
period; in a few years the gross losses of secondary 
schools will reach the colleges and universities of the 
United States. 

In 1932, Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
an exhaustive federal government report, gave advance 
warning to the American public of what might be ex- 
pected: 


An influence affecting the status of children is their diminish- 
ing proportion in society. In 1930 for the first time there were 
fewer children under five years of age in one census year 
than in the one preceding. For the first time also there were 
fewer children under five years of age than from five to 
ten years of age. In some cities already there are not enough 
children to occupy the desks in the earlier grades. This de- 
creasing enrollment has not yet reached the high schools, but 
it is only a question of time, unless a larger proportion of 
those out of school are continued in school. . . . The conse- 
quences of recent trends in age composition are already no- 
ticeable and will become more pronounced in the future, 
since they are almost certain to continue. . .. There were 
fewer children under five years of age in 1930 than in 1920, 
hence there will be a smaller number to enter the first grade 
during 1930-1935 than during 1920-1925. By 1940 or 1945 
there will be a smaller number for each grade up to senior 
high school, for most of the children who will be in these 
grades in 1940 were born during 1924-1931, just as most 
children in these grades in 1930 were born during 1914-1921. 
The number of births in the later period was nearly 1,200,000 
less than the number in the earlier period, so that there 
will be about 1,000,000 fewer children aged 9-16 in 1940 
than in 1930, making a liberal allowance for falling death 


rates. 


In 1921, the American birth rate 
turned downward. In 1924, the Immi- 
gration Quota Act went into effect and 
the losses were greatly accelerated, since 
heavy immigration over many decades 
had given a fictitious aspect to the ac- 
tual native American birth rate. In 1929, 
the depression made marriage finan- 
cially hazardous, and the number of 
births declined even more abruptly. 
Temporarily a return to prosperity, co- 
inciding with the large class of 1921 
now reaching into the marriageable 
years, may cushion the decline, even 
give a slight movement upward in 
births for a few years, but so far this 
increase in marriages has not resulted 
in enough additional births to offset to 
any marked degree other factors bring- 
ing about a further decline. Once the 
smaller numbers of children born an- 
nually since 1921 reach the ages of 
marriage, the losses in births again 
will begin to pile up. “They are not being born.” In the 
meantime the death rates of the future will climb slowly 
due to the rapidly increasing numbers of people over 
sixty-five. A stationary population will be the outcome of 
these combined movements. Birth and school statistics 
already tell part of the story. 


In 1924 AMERICAN POPULATION WAS INCREASING AS MUCH AS 
1,300,000 a year; in 1934, the excess number had dropped to 
800,000. Now a number of reliable population statisticians 
predict a stationary population between 1950-1955, with 
the peak placed between 140,000,000 and 150,000,000 people 
unless a decided reversal in the meantime takes place in 
American thought—and there are no indications of any 
such change. According to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the population of the 
United States will decline unless the average size of the 
American family increases. The statisticians report that 
“the birth rate will in time fall below the death rate and 
give a rate of natural decrease instead of increase.” Signs 
rather point to further losses. Any prolongation of the 
1937-1938 depression will accentuate the continuous decline 
since 1921. The East and Middlewest, with their great 
immigrant centers, are the hardest hit by these epochal 
changes, as is shown by the following tabulated figures 
from various parts of the United States: 


States Gross 
Place Year Births Year Births Loss Percent 
United States 1921 2,950,000 1936 2,330,000 620,000 21. 
Pennsylvania 1921 229,952 1936 159,427. 70,025 30.5 
Massachusetts 1921 92,207 1936 61,903 30,304 33. 
Connecticut 1921 34,152 1936 21,799 - AZ355 a S0- 
New Jersey 1921 78,172 1936 54,145 24,166 30. 
Ohio 1924 132,048 1936 104,042 28,006 22. 
New York 1921 240,210 1936 181,920 58,290 24.3 
Cities 

New York City 1921 134,241 1936 98,507 35,734 26. 
Trenton 1921 3,413 1936 2,429 984 29. 
Chicago 1924 60,888 1936 47,939 12,099 20. 
Hartford 1920 3,607 1936 2,417 LA90.. 35; 
Providence 1920 6,586 1935 5,192 1,394 21. 
Kansas City 1925 7,423 1936 5,711 1712 25: 
Cleveland 1924 21,007 1936 14,354 6,653 31.6 
San Francisco 1921 9,167 1936 7,285 1,882 20.5 
Portland, Oregon 1921 5,310 1936 4,388 922 17.4 
Minneapolis 1924 9,751 1936 7,768 1,983 20.5 
Milwaukee 1929 12,599 1936 9,735 2,864 22.9 
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Young immigrants once gave a fictitious aspect to the actual American birth rate 


These declines in births have been recovered in part by 
infant mortality decreases. A larger. proportion of children 
born move on into adult life now than fifteen years ago, 
but not nearly enough to match these astounding initial 
losses. 

Losses in children born are felt six years later, in the first 
grade. As the losses in the lower grades push up and the 
large upper grades push out, the two work together to 
produce, first, a total stationary secondary school popula- 
tion and, finally, combined losses in both grammar and 
high school enrollments. School statistics indicate that in- 
creasing enrollments are giving way to a stationary school 
population; in some places the latter has given way to a 
total loss. It is like the turning of a tide, first a slowing up 
followed by a period of stillness, then a turn downward; 
in some places, the stream runs out more swiftly than in 
others. 

For example, in the United States public elementary 
school enrollments dropped from 21,278,593 in 1930 to 20, 
391, 639 in 1936. The decline throughout the United States 
has probably reached the seventh grade this year. In cities 
of over 100,000 population in 1930, the ninth grade con- 
tained a larger enrollment in 1936 than any grade except 
the first. 

To take a few typical examples, the City of New York 
with 803,824 elementary children in 1930 dropped to 753,- 
035 in 1936; Cleveland, Ohio, from 85,796 in 1924-25 to 
65,242 in 1936-37 in the first six grades alone; Portland, 
Oregon, from 36,494 in 1928 to 30,099 in 1936; Ohio 
dropped from 999,465 in 1926-27 to 809,301 in 1935-36, 
and Washington from 257,991, in 1929 to 228,993 in 1936. 

High school enrollments are slowing up. In the State 
and City of New York senior academic enrollments are 
about stationary. The same is true in Ohio, Washington, 
Minneapolis, and Portland, Oregon, to take just a few 
scattered examples. 

In the States of New York, Washington, and Ohio; 
in Cleveland, in Minneapolis, in Portland, Oregon, in 
San Francisco and in New York City, losses in the lower 
grades have overtaken the slight gains in the upper grades, 
resulting in losses within the total school population. 

These losses will pile up for at least another ten years. 
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The largest losses in numbers of births are still to be felt 
in elementary school figures, since there is a gap of six 
years between first grade enrollments and birth statistics. 
The heavy losses in births between 1930 and 1937 are still 
to come. In the meantime the large increases due to the 
peak number of births from 1921 to 1924 are now begin- 
ning to pass through and out of the high schools into 
the marriageable years to be replaced by a succession of 
smaller classes. 

Figures such as these tax the imagination. The United 
States during three hundred years of history has been a 
ferment of dynamics, of expansion, of speculation, of 
vitality. A psychology of movement still persists as an 
American habit of mind. Yet one underlying fact upon 
which this psychology has been built, rapid increase in 
population, is disappearing from the American scene. 
The apparently sudden outcropping of demands for social 
security, for increased care of the aged, for the curtail- 
ment of crops, has its being in this still little understood 
shift from youth to middle age and from a rapidly ex- 
panding to a stationary population. The change has crept 
upon us so quietly that few in the American school sys- 
tem, to say nothing of the general public, as yet appreci- 
ate the profound adjustments awaiting this most dynamic 
manifestation of American life. 


Facing the Facts of an Aging Population 


To THE SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDENT FEWER CHILDREN AND MORE 
old people open up vast problems of speculation. One 
may center his thought around the effects upon the 
American family. Will the shift make America conserva- 
tive rather than radical? What changes will take place 
in American labor? Will it force a shift in occupational 
interests? Will a wider use of machines replace the loss 
in youthful man power? What effect will it have upon 
manufacturing? Will the shift call for a greater use of 
luxuries and a lessening demand for necessities? 

The present generation is piling up an enormous heri- 
tage of debt to be paid by future generations. Is it fair to 
turn this burden over to a smaller group of children? 
Will they be justified in repudiating the prodigality of this 
generation, unloaded on their working backs instead of 
being paid through present day sacrifices and increased 
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taxation? The politician would probably answer by say- 
ing that these children do not vote now. Must cities be 
planned differently? How can dynamic economic Amer- 
ica be maintained. in the face of static social trends? Do 
western European and American civilizations face the 
fate of ancient Rome? 


BUT LET US CONFINE OUR SPECULATION TO THE SCHOOLS. THEY 
must readjust in a thousand different directions. Tremen- 
dous expansion in enrollments in elementary schools dur- 
ing the last fifty years was followed by even more spec- 
tacular increases in high school enrollments; these ex- 
pansions were followed by stupendous increases in col- 
leges and institutions of higher education. Now, after con- 
tinuous expansion, losses in the elementary schools are 
reaching the high schools. Schools of higher education 
and colleges have a few years of grace before the sec- 
ondary losses reach them. 

In the East, Middlewest, and Far West, compulsory 
school laws cover at least the elementary grades and 
junior high. Losses in births minus the savings of lowered 
infant mortality rates will be felt from the kindergarten 
through the junior high. These losses will continue for 
another ten years at least. There will be about 20 percent 
fewer children under ten in 1940 in the United States 
than there were in that age group in 1930, 

The losses will be even heavier in some regions, since 
certain areas of the United States, the Southeast, for ex- 
ample, are still increasing their number of births. In 
many communities the size of elementary classes are 
being sharply reduced. New York City reports the low- 
est average elementary class size in several decades. 
Overcrowding will be automatically eliminated through 
substantial enrollment reductions. In many counties, classes 
will have to be consolidated instead of expanded, as has 
been the case in late years. One fifth fewer elementary 
teachers will be needed proportionately once the loss of 
twenty percent reaches the grades. Young women for- 
merly interested in elementary teaching must turn to civil 
service or to business or to a host of other newer occu- 
pations. In Philadelphia there are fewer teachers in the 
elementary schools than five years ago. Since 1929 Cleve- 
land reports a loss of 623 teachers and administrators. 
The only exception to this general situ- 
ation will be in those localities which 
have had an influx of families from 
other districts, since communities gain- 
ing in children will do so at the ex- 
pense of others, 


What of the High Schools? 


THE MATHEMATICAL EFFECT OF THE DROP 
in the birth rate on the high schools is 
not so clear as in the case of the ele- 
mentary schools. A still larger propor- 
tion of elementary pupils may complete 
high school. (See chart page 449) Com- 
pulsory school laws may still be raised 
in many states so as to force a larger 
number forward. On the other hand, 
the depression kept many children in 
school for a much longer period of 
time than normally. It is worth noting 
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Resettlement Administration Photograph by Shahn that the depression of 1929-1934 coln- 
The schools face a competitor — the increasing elder portion of the population cided with the largest number of chil- 
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dren ever to be thrown on the American labor market, 
the crop of 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921. Without opportuni- 
ties for employment, the pressure on the upper grades 
and high schools was tremendous. The depression of 
1937 may continue this situation. A return to prosperity 
with better work possibilities might combine, however, 
with a smaller and smaller annual number of children 
to offer more effective competition to the schools. 

Small families with better incomes may shift an appre- 
ciable number of students from public to private insti- 
tutions. Actual figures indicate that high schools in the 
East, Middle and Far West have about reached the limit 
of their rapid expansion and are approaching a station- 
ary or declining period. In New York City senior high 
school enrollments are increasing very slowly. In New 
Jersey high school enrollments are increasing but at a 
slower rate. The same is true of Ohio. High school en- 
rollments in Boston are nearly stationary. Minneapolis 
increases only a few hundred a year. In Newark, in 1936, 
the senior high schools moved down slightly for the first 
time. Portland, Oregon, levels off. The United States 
Office of Education, after a survey of the entire high 
school enrollment of the United States, predicts that “by 
1938 ... the nation’s high schools are likely to reach 
an all-time high registration of 6,135,000 students. From 
then on, it appears likely, a recession of figures may come 
about.” Statistical straws therefore point quite generally 
to a stationary high school population within a few years 
and losses from then on, since there are not enough chil- 
dren coming up from the elementary grades to maintain 
present enrollments even though compulsory school reg- 
ulations are lifted to higher levels. 

Tremendous high school increases have overtaxed physi- 
cal facilities. There is still a great deal of overcrowding. 
There have been countless shifts in population. It will be 
necessary to modernize many buildings and reorganize 
equipment. Certain cities will find it financially wise to 
abandon schools in some sections, while overcrowding 
is still prevalent in outlying districts. Nevertheless, any 
expansion based on old trends and “booster” psychology 
is out of date. School planning must now be based more 


through the upper years of high school or crowding the 
entrance doors of admission offices. These conditions 
should continue for three to five years longer, when sta- 
tionary or declining high school enrollments may curtail 
future college expansion. 

America boasts a great variety of institutions of higher 
learning, some of which will be much more affected than 
others by the shortage of American children. Will an 
increasing urge to go to college overcome the absolute 
loss in numbers? Will small families with higher stand- 
ards of living make it possible for a larger proportion 
of children to continue on through? Will a complex, me- 
chanistic America make necessary a broader and longer 
schooling for the mass of American children? These are 
questions that only the future will answer. 

The heavy absolute losses in numbers of children will 
be felt in institutions of higher education in countless 
ways, and many adjustments must be faced. For example, 
America is geared educationally to turn out a prodigious 
number of teachers. During the last twenty years, teacher 
training agencies have been greatly expanded and aug- 
mented to meet the enormous demand for teachers caused 
by the overwhelming expansion in elementary grades 
and high schools. How far will these facilities be needed 
once the full effect of the decline in births is felt? Should 
a step be taken to turn a portion of this large, eager group 
of future teachers into other pursuits? Should schools of 
education be planning to shift their product to newer 
teaching demands, vocational and adult education? 

Are there enough strictly traditional liberal arts col- 
leges and academic junior colleges? Should there be shifts 
made in curricula to provide training for the host of 
newer vocations requiring college preparation? To what 
extent could a trained, college, civil service personnel be 
substituted for the loss in demand for teachers? In view 
of a possible stationary population some fifteen years 
hence, would it be wise to curtail the numbers and to 
bring about a greater selection of those entering highly 
specialized professions such as law, engineering and archi- 
tecture? 

How far can America go in absorbing an expanding 


of population trends as evidenced by oer 


the figures of the last fifteen years. Oth- 
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than ever before upon a thorough study 


erwise, waste—in some cases, impover- 
ishment—may result. 

Furthermore, the schools now face a 
sentimental competitor. Taxes must be 
shared with the elders; they are the 
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rapidly increasing portion of the Amer- 
ican population. The social security 
act has as much importance for the 
youth of sixteen now moving out into 
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the labor world and the schools as it 
has for the pensioner of sixty-five. 
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Higher Learning in the Future 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THOUSANDS 


STILL GREATER UNCERTAINTY CLOUDS ANY 


forecast as to the effects of declining 
numbers on the colleges and universi- 


ties of America. In any case, they have 
a few years of grace in which to re- 
shape policies and to readjust curricula, 
since the heavy crop of children born 
between 1920 and 1924 is still passing 
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From the Problems of a Changing Population, National Resources Committee 
Estimated number of children age 6-9; 10-13; 14-17 from 1920 to 1940 
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academic, white-collar, professionally 


clining values, with properties in de- 


trained group of workers with a sta- 


fault, with mass shifts in occupancy, 


tionary population just around the cor- 


and a tremendous resulting loss in pub- 
lic assets. 


ner? America, with its declining num- 


ber of young people and its rapidly 


New York’s Lower East Side had 


increasing number of old people, pre- 


531,615 people in 1910; today it has only 
220,000. In Philadelphia the annual 


sents many problems to higher educa- 
tion in this country entirely apart from 


school census of pupils enrolled shows 


that of whether increased numbers go 


shifts in the ten school districts of from 


on to college or not. 


34.9 percent loss to 15 percent gain dur- 


Higher education in America is a 


ing a period of ten years. 
No one, of course, favors congested 


huge, highly competitive, largely unor- 


population areas. Yet city planning 


ganized industry. Only a slight ac- 


should now include the rehabilitation 


quaintanceship with scholarship offer- 


of blighted depressed areas so numer- 


ings and athletic recruiting will testify 


to this fact. If future decreases in high 
school enrollments are later transferred 
to the field of higher education, com- 
petition for enrollments will increase; 
some types of institutions will suffer 
much more than others. Heavily endowed private insti- 
tutions with a high degree of student selectivity will need 
to make few adjustments; they have a wide margin of 
safety both in numbers of applicants and in resources. 
In contrast to these well buttressed institutions are a large 
number of great urban universities which have indulged 
recently in heavy and almost unlimited expansion. Many 
of these institutions are inadequately financed and de- 
pend very largely on tuition for support. Many are the 
product of that great upward surge of masses of immi- 
grant children from 1915 on. Confronted by unusual de- 


mands, it appeared to those in charge that expansion. 


would be permanent. But in the very midst of expansion 
the American birth rate began to fall, and the Immigra- 
tion Quota Act of 1924 went into effect. City population 
began to lose at the center. Aliens ceased to crowd 
in. Rapid transit carried more and more people to the 
suburbs. It is possible also that decentralization of indus- 
try is still another factor affecting the slowing up of the 
beat of the city heart. 

Because of their dependency on huge enrollments, the 
great urban educational institutions will be forced to 
new policies, far-reaching adjustments, and new avenues 
of service. Many of the social trends that made them as 
they are now move downward and outward. Educational 
statesmanship of a high order will be needed in order to 
face successfully these newer conditions now confronting 
the modern urban university, whether it be public or 
private. 

The necessity of readjustment reaches every social in- 
stitution located in the midst of these basic reversals of 
social trends. The Board of Education of the City of 
New York, for example, moves its headquarters to Brook- 
lyn, away from Manhattan, with its rapidly declining 
child population. The future of urban social institutions 
is inextricably tied closely to the whole conception of city 
planning, which must be changed radically in aims if it is 
to meet these new conditions. American city planning 
has been motivated and dominated by the idea of mov- 
ing out. This central dominant planning note arose nat- 
urally because of an influx of immigrants, of high birth 
rates, and of congested areas. Millions, therefore, have 
been spent in moving people from the center to the peri- 
phery. But these conditions have changed. Now mere 
moving out may leave blighted areas with steadily de- 
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ous, for example, in Manhattan and 
other congested portions of New York 
City and of every large city in the East. 
It is wasteful and depressing to allow 
the corrosion of entire areas to go un- 
checked, especially when social facilities in such neigh- 
borhoods, upon which millions of taxpayers’ money have 
been spent, are pushed aside, unused and unneeded. In 
the past, public officials have been much more interested 
in expenditures than in the preservation of assets. But 
rapid shifts within a stationary population will mean a 
tremendous shrinkage in values in some sections, with 
gains in others. To the country as a whole it spells waste. 

Social institutions must concern themselves as never 
before with the interrelationship of these newer social 
trends, with the whole conception of city planning. Their 
very existence is inextricably woven into the plans for 
the future of the city in which they exist. They must be 
alert to these profound changes in American society; be 
prepared to reshape policies, even to adopt new locations, 
since they, more than other institutions, will feel the full 
effect of what may be a turning point in human history. 
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“Women and Children First’’ 


by Catherine Parmenter Newell 


Now is this old, heroic maxim come 
On evil days: the ancient chivalry 

Has fear 
Inspired by bugle call, by flag or drum; 


. no longer can a people be 


And songs are lost amid the motors’ roar 

Speeding those wingéd instruments of death 

To hurl their flame and steel—to stifle breath— 
And with such ease to loose the dogs of war 

Upon the frightened, the defenseless ones: 

Yea, first upon the piteous who must bear 

New ravages from earth and sea and air— 

The ominous, enduring sound of guns— 

The wrench of hunger—and the smart of thirst . . . 


Yea, upon these: “Women and children first.” 
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Semi-Independent Authorities 


by FRIEDRICH BLACH 


Housing, dams, bridges, regional planning, these and other economic activi- 


ties with enormous social bearings are often administered by authorities. 


To give Americans a better understanding of these semi-autonomous cor- 


porate bodies which are neither strictly governmental nor private enterprises 


—but which take over features of both—we present a summary of Euro- 


pean experience with similar institutions by a man who has studied foreign 


public utilities, and was himself a leading utility executive for many years. 


OF MANY POSSIBLE MEANS OF GOVERNMENT INFLUENCE ON 
economic and social institutions, one of the most popular 
is the semi-independent authority. Its scope may be local 
and specific, it may be created to fill a gap, to reform 
existing undertakings or to strike a balance between gov- 
ernment and private capital in the solution of manifold 
metropolitan problems—such as the orderly development 
of a seaport, the New York Port Authority for example; 
or it may encompass the unified planning of an entire 
region, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, the pro- 
gram of which covers activities in a watershed spread 
over seven southeastern states. 

It is instructive to consider European experience with 
similar devices. Western Europe has passed the stage of 
economic development of which the TVA controversy is 
an outer expression in America—the struggle between 
government and private companies. It was only natural 
that Europe too used as a medium for finishing this strug- 
gle and performing vast, interrelated and essential com- 
munity services, the semi-independent authorities, since 
these organizations existed early in its history. Oddly 
enough, the oldest European independent authority was 
concerned with flood regulation. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries dyke cooperatives took care of protec- 
tion against high water in France, Germany and the 
- Netherlands. Another early example is the famous 
League of German Towns during the Middle Ages, 
Hansa. For a time Hansa was a semi-official representa- 
tive of the Empire—actually a powerful semi-independent 
authority. 

Restricting ourselves to the three most important Euro- 
pean industrial countries—France, Germany and Great 
Britain—we find that intellectual, historical and eco- 
nomic patterns have accounted for great variations in the 
modern form of their quasi-public institutions. 


Mixed Companies Preferred in France 


FRANCE HAS NO OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF AN AUTHORITY 
as Americans understand the word. Rather, the govern- 
ment has tended to influence mixed companies, in which 
government representation on the board does not neces- 
sarily represent the ratio of government financial partici- 
pation. 

Last year the company founded for the administration 
of all French railroads was a mixed company, with a 
government majority on the board and a government 
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majority of shares. But the older Compagnie Nationale 
du Rhone, in charge of flood regulation, irrigation and 
power production, is merely reinforced financially by a 
government guarantee of the bonds which provide nine 
tenths of the necessary investment. One tenth is secured 
by the stocks of the company, and the French govern- 
ment is not a stockholder. But the government reserved 
for itself the right to appoint two fifths of the members 
of the board and to share the profits. French municipali- 
ties are restricted in economic activities by a special law 
for mixed companies. While the national government 
and the municipalities of other countries usually acquire 
as much stock of a mixed company as possible, French 
municipalities may acquire only 40 percent. This regula- 
tion is explained by a desire to prevent the municipalities 
from escaping rigid supervision by the French prefects. 

An inclination to uphold the existing industrial and 


bureaucratic hierarchy prevails in the domestic French - 


cil business. The Office Nationale des Combustibles 
Liquides, in charge of research work, business control 
and regulations, and cooperation with Parliament, has 


its own budget, revenues and managing director. Its | 


board of 31 members includes deputies, representatives 
of the ministries, of the import business and of consum- 
ers. But the board serves only in an advisory capacity; 
indeed, the managing director and the board are under 
the strictest supervision of the minister of commerce who 
also appoints the majority of the board members, espe- 
cially the representatives of importers and consumers. 
Although the Office Nationale is exempt from permanent 
and direct parliamentary control, the budget must be 
approved annually by Parliament. On the whole, the 
office is only an organization for ministerial activity, not 
an independent authority. In the Compagnie Frangaise 
des Pétroles, a mixed company which cooperates with 
British oil companies in the international business, the 
government, with only a minority on the board, has ex- 
tensive supervisory rights and approves the appointment 
of chairman, vice-chairman and the managing directors. 

Obviously the conservative French are eager to secure 
great influence for the government but avoid shaping any 
organizations which are not identical with the admin- 
istrative procedure of the last century. In England and 
Germany, the two most thoroughly industrialized Euro- 
pean countries, a rather different attitude exists toward 
independent authorities. 
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The Example of Frederick the Great 


In GERMANY, WHERE THE NATIONAL CHARACTER IS LESS IN- 
dividualistic than that of the French, genuine semi-inde- 
pendent authorities have had a long tradition, locally and 
nationally. Frederick the Great founded Landschaften to 
assist agriculture by financing farm mortgages, and also 
the Prussian Bank which was begun as a private corpora- 
tion but later became an independent authority. 

Many of the independent authorities of Germany to- 
day, however, date back to beginnings as early as the 
Middle Ages—for instance, miners’ insurance (Knapp- 
schaft) was formed about 1300. This organization is now 
a comprehensive social insurance agency, dealing with 
accidents, illness, age, disablement, besides care of wid- 
ows and orphans. 

In the field of physical resources, notably the control 
of water, a number of independent German authorities 
long ago initiated developments similar to today’s con- 
servation, harbor and flood control activities in the United 
States. Following the general outline of the ancient dyke 
cooperatives, many German authorities deal with water 
treatment, irrigation, flood regulation and other pur- 
poses connected with water. Ruhrtalsperrenverein, Ruhr- 
verband and Emschergenossenschaft are all great and 
powerful authorities of this description. Such organiza- 
tions are usually formed by a majority resolution of the 
landowners concerned, but may be formed by govern- 
ment decree at the suggestion of a minority. In either 
case, membership is compulsory. Under government su- 
pervision, these cooperatives are administered by man- 
agement and members’ meetings. The latter may appoint 
an advisory committee whose activity is similar to the 
board of directors of a private corporation. 

Authorities have long been established to handle fire- 
insurance, which in Germany is partly municipal or pro- 
vincial. These organizations, which deal only with the 
insurance of buildings, have a monopoly in several dis- 
tricts. 

The most important authorities of all are those active 
in the field of social insurance. In industries other than 
mining, social insurance was begun about fifty years ago. 
Care of old and disabled workers is connected with the 
administration of provinces. Industrial accident insur- 
ance, maintained solely by employers, is entrusted to 
self-governed cooperatives. Sickness insurance is han- 
dled by associations which receive two-thirds of their 
revenues from employes who elect the majority in the 
administration. All three of these organizations, with 
management and advisory committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of the employers and employes, are under 
the supervision of a special authority, Reichsversicherung- 
samt, which has judiciary functions as well. 

Old age pensions and unemployment assistance are 
administered by semi-independent authorities founded in 
1911 and 1927 respectively. Both have a president who 
heads the management as well as the board of governors. 
Both also include an equal number of representatives 
elected by employers and employes. In the case of un- 
employment insurance, a third group of delegates is 
added for the representation of states and municipalities 
on the board. These authorities work under supervision 
of the central government. 

All forms of insurance must carry their own finances, 
except unemployment insurance which may obtain gov- 
ernment loans if revenues do not cover expenditures. 
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During pronounced unemployment, this has proved a 
heavy burden on the government. 

The activity of the Prussian Bank, which is an inde- 
pendent authority, is not very important. Formerly, an- 
other bank, the central institution for financing of 
cooperatives, was an independent authority similar to the 
Prussian Bank, but in 1924 the cooperative bank became 
a mixed company. Municipal banking activities, restricted 
mostly to savings institutions, are generally municipal 
departments, but linked with the Giro-Zentrale, a com- 
mon financing institution which is an independent 
authority. 

Perhaps the most important investments of the savings 
banks are mortgages, and thus they represent a connec- 
tion with the numerous public mortgage banks. These 
independent authorities work under government super- 
vision. Joint responsibility of all mortgage debtors in- 
creases the value of the bonds of these organizations. 
In urban districts this responsibility is restricted to 10 
percent. 

Whether the Reichsbahn can be considered as an in- 
dependent authority is doubtful. Formerly it was more a 
mixed company, now it is only a governmental instru- 
ment with limited administrative independence. 

German authorities having identical aims may form 
an independent authority for the purpose of carrying on 
a joint activity—the so-called Zweckverbaende. 


To ALMOST THE SAME EXTENT AS SEMI-INDEPENDENT AU- 
thorities, private corporations wholly owned by the gov- 
ernment or other administrative bodies, are active in the 
German economy. Created by private contract under the 
corporation law they also tend to combine governmental 
and private qualities. This type produces a conflict be- 
tween two different legal influences: corporation law and 
administrative structure. This conflict disappears if com- 
petence in both spheres coincides—as in the case of the 
Reich—and was without great damage if, as in the case 
of the states, supervision in economic matters scarcely 
existed. A conflict may also arise in either case as a result 
of changes in political majority, if the board of directors 
of the corporation is not adapted to the new political situ- 
ation. 

In the case of lower authorities, such as the municipali- 
ties, the form of private corporations is sometimes used 
to escape supervision by higher authorities, to raise loans 
without the approval of the supervisory authority, to fix 
high utility rates as indirect taxes or to make investments 
not justified from a planning viewpoint. These reasons 
have led to suggestions—in 1929 by myself; in 1933 by an 
outstanding expert, Dr. Victor von Leyden—to replace 
such corporations by semi-independent authorities. 

Since these corporations are normal private companies, 
their organization is regulated by the corporation law. 
Each has a board of directors and a separate manage- 
ment. The most important such private corporations are 
Reichskreditgesellschaft, Elektrowerke, the Viag and 
Vereinigte Aluminiumwerke, all owned by the Reich. 
In all four corporations about half the members of the 
board are outstanding men in private business. Other 
members often are prominent in the administration of 
the other Reich companies. If these members are also 
deemed active in private interests, then the majority is 
private. The smaller the authority owning the stock of 
the corporation, the more this private influence vanishes 
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THE TASKS OF PUBLICLY OWNED CORPORATIONS—8ESIDES SUCH 
incidental industrial undertakings as the mining com- 
pany of Prussia, which evolved from historical preferen- 
tual rights—include public utilities and housing. 

Public utilities concern particularly power supply, of 
which there are four different types. The Elektrowerke 
of the Reich restrict themselves to bulk supply. Orig- 
inally the Reich took them over because of war neces- 
sity. The second kind was created by the states of South 
Germany, especially Bavaria, for the exploitation of 
water power at a time when the task appeared too great 
financially for private capital. The third arose from the 
wish of other states to attain influence over this impor- 
tant field, as in Prussia and Saxony. Companies owned 
by the Reich and states made pacts with other power 
supply undertakings, including private companies, de- 
fining their spheres of interest. This cooperation is work- 
ing smoothly. The fourth type is municipal. Agricultural 
provinces were forced to make great sacrifices for rural 
electrification, which did not promise private capital a 
sufficient return on the investment. For this purpose they 
generally used the publicly owned corporation. 

The Deutsche Bau-und Bodenbank was formed by the 
Reich to promote housing: 85 percent of the stock is 
owned by the Reich, the rest by states and housing or- 
ganizations. Restricting itself to purely financial activi- 
ties, the corporation makes loans to start buildings until 
construction has reached a point where it is possible to 
secure mortgages from other institutions. It also acts as 
trustee for the Reich in the interest of the housing 
program. 

A degree of decentralization was effected by entrusting 
municipalities to grant second mortgages up to 90 per- 
cent of building costs. Until 1932, the funds for these 
mortgages were derived from a tax on the inflation prof- 
its of building owners. Interest on such mortgages was 
very low. For this activity big cities often used private 
corporations wholly owned by the city. These companies 
partly had their own subsidiaries for the ownership and 
management of the new housing projects; partly they 
worked closely with independent private companies. These 


. . . . . ~s 
were mixed companies, cooperatives or private companies” 


with restricted profits. The last type is often owned by 
trade unions—now Deutsche Arbeitsfront—or by other 
professional associations. The capital of these companies 
is small compared with the work to be done. But obvi- 
ously such companies are really managing institutions 
representing great experience, but which exist only by 
virtue of the whole national housing organization. 


Britain’s Few But Powerful Authorities 


BritIsH EXPERIENCE IS MORE PERTINENT TO THE AMERICAN 
scene for a variety of reasons, one of them being that the 
Briton, like the American, is essentially individualistic— 
but nevertheless willing to compromise for a strong 
practical purpose. Thus, while British authorities are few 
in number, the outstanding ones perform important local 
and national tasks. By comparison with German au- 
thorities, they are comparatively free of governmental 
influence. 

The earliest to be founded was the Mersey Dock and 
Harbour Board, for the Port of Liverpool, in 1858. The 
city of Liverpool, owner of the port up to that time, by 
using the rates for indirect taxation, had damaged the 
competitive efficiency of the port. The statute creating the 
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board has not changed since 1858. The board consists of 
28 members. Four are appointed by the government. 
Twenty-four are elected from different groups, 12 
from the steamship business, and 12 from other business 
groups. This apportionment is not part of the statute 
but old practice. Members receive no salary, but the board 
maintains a large paid staff, and the division of board 
and management resembles that under the German law. 
Parliament must authorize each loan, which is guaran- 
teed only by rates and dues. 

Despite the efficiency of this board half a century 
passed before a similar organization was created in Eng- 
land. Then, in 1902, by Parliamentary enactment the 
Metropolitan Water Board for London’s water supply 
was founded, Its investments are over 60 million pounds; 
its jurisdiction transgresses the city’s boundaries. The 
board has 66 members, generally representative of inter- 
ested municipal districts. Only the chairman and vice- 
chairman receive salaries. Their managerial activity is 
controlled by the majority of the board, and the Min- 
ister of Health has supervisory powers over the authority. 
The board’s loans are indirectly warranted by the duty 
of the largest part of the municipalities to cover any def- 
icit of the board. 

From the administrative viewpoint this organization is 
not as interesting as the adaptation of its principles to 
another water authority, the Rand Water Board, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, created in 1903. It has but 
30 members, including the government appointed chair- 
man. As in the case of London’s Metropolitan Water 
Board, there is the same responsibility of member organ- 
izations—municipalities and mining companies—for a 
deficit. The interesting feature is that, corresponding with 
this guarantee by the private companies, the Chamber 
of Mines, representing them, appoints 14 members— 
nearly the majority. Since private capital certainly has 
influence in municipal administrations too, which also 
delegate 14 members, we may assume that private inter- 
ests are indeed in the majority. This regulation demon- 
strates the neutrality of British legislation to public and 
private administration. 


SOME YEARS AFTER THESE WATER BOARDS WERE ORGANIZED, 
the Port of London Authority was founded. Until then 
several private companies owned the port facilities. Com- 
petition was keen; only one company prospered; the 
others were needy despite amalgamation. As the port 
facilities deteriorated, London was in danger of losing 
an important part of the trade to other, more efficient, 
ports, and sustained efforts to change the situation were 
of no avail. Finally in 1908 Lloyd George privately con- 
cluded an agreement with the stockholders of the pri- 
vate companies to exchange stock with a new authority. 
Parliament created the new semi-independent authority 
with a board of 28 members. Eighteen are elected by pri- 
vate business and ten appointed by different agencies, 
two of whom the Minister of Transport, the supervisory 
government officer, appoints. The members may elect the 
chairman and vice-chairman from outside the board. 
Chairman, vice-chairman and the chairmen of eight com- 
mittees receive a salary; the others work without remu- 
neration. The investments of over 40 million pounds were 
raised by stock without voting right. Financial super- 
vision is close. The Minister of Transport, who appoints 
an auditor for the annual report, may make an examina- 
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tion at any time. The authority may borrow up to 2 
million pounds besides the stock authorized by Parlia- 
ment, but on loans over a million pounds only with the 
Minister’s permission. As in Liverpool, the private ma- 
jority of the board are elected by the rate-payers. 


IN THE FIELD OF ELECTRIC POWER THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
Board influences all English economics, Created by Par- 
liament in 1926, the C.E.B. provides a Grid of trans- 
mission lines, coordinates power production and selects 
generating stations. The board has the right to expand 
these stations, to buy their power and to dispose of it to 
distribution enterprises. Another task of the C.E.B. is 
the standardization of frequency, which previously had 
varied widely throughout the country, 

The board consists of a chairman and seven members 
appointed by the Minister of Transport, who is author- 
ized to supervise the board. Before appointing the mem- 
bers, the Minister is required to consult with representa- 
tives of local government, the electrical 
commerce, industry, transport, agriculture and labor for 
their advice, although he is not bound by their opinions. 
The present composition of the board is as follows: four 
electrical engineers, a barrister, a working miner and 
trade union secretary, a railroad manager and a banker. 
Only the chairman is a full-time working member of the 
administration. He receives a high salary and works with 
the administrative staff which is headed by a general 
manager and which is subordinate to the board. The 
importance of the general manager’s position is indi- 
cated by the fact that at the end of 1934 that executive 
became chairman, when the former chairman resigned. 


industry, 


The board is financed by non-voting stock and present 
investments are more than 50 million pounds. The board 
may charge interest on loans to capital account as long 
as expenditures remain unremunerative. A similar reg- 
ulation exists in German corporation law and in the 
case of the London Port Authority. The financial ac- 
tivity of the board is sometimes criticized because of is- 
sues floated at a high interest rate. 

The creation of a Grid system was facilitated by the 
neutral position of the new authority. It was impossible 
to amalgamate under private leadership the divergent in- 
terests of all the authorized electric supply undertakings, 
many of them municipal. A mixed company or compul- 
sory cooperation under public leadership could have ac- 
complished the same result. But the independent author- 
ity has been successful. Its policy has been distinguished 
by neutrality toward public and private interests. 

In the standardization of frequency the utilities have 
the joint responsibility to reimburse the C.E.B. for inter- 
est and amortization on necessary equipment—a burden 
of almost 1 percent of the gross earnings of all enter- 
prises. 

The Central Electricity Board is assisted by the ac- 
tivity of the electricity commissioners who have advisory, 
supervisory and quasi-judiciary functions. The five com- 
missioners, three of whom must be technical experts, are 
appointed by the Minister of Transport with concurrence 
of the Board of Trade. 

In 1935 the MacGowan Report, outlining future Brit- 
ish policy in power supply, suggested entrusting the 
commissioners with further duties and responsibilities. 
It recommended that future distribution—as_ distin- 
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Victoria Dock, London Harbor. The Port of London Authority was created thirty years ago under Lloyd George’s sponsorship 
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The highest structure in England carries transmission lines of Britain’s Grid 3060 feet across the Thames at Dagenham, near London 


guished from production and transmission of power— 
be planned for the highest efficiency in every district of 
the country, and that amalgamation of units should be 
accomplished by the condemnation of smaller undertak- 
ings if necessary. This would favor private companies if 
they were the most efficient in the district—an interest- 
ing peculiarity, since this right would be also directed 
against smaller municipal works. On the other hand, the 
report recommended enactment of ultimate public own- 
ership after a period not exceeding fifty years. The report 
has not yet come before Parliament. 


THE YOUNGEST SISTER INDUSTRY OF POWER SUPPLY IS BROAD- 
casting. It also is organized as an independent authority 
—the British Broadcasting Corporation, everywhere 
known as B.B.C. It was not founded by legislation but 
by Royal Charter in 1926. The government adopted this 
device in order to avoid the impression that the B.B.C. 
might be a creature of Parliament and connected with 
political activity. The Charter was granted only four 
years after the first private broadcasting company had 
started. Public interest was accentuated by events during 
the general strike in May 1926; and at about the same 
time the private company’s rights expired. Despite consid- 
erable expenditures for experiments, especially in tele- 
vision, B.B.C. finances its investments from revenues. 
Up to the end of 1936 capital expenditures amounted to 
only 3.4 million pounds. The first board of five members 
was appointed by Charter. New members must be rec- 
ommended by the Prime Minister to the Crown. In this 
corporation, unlike the C.E.B., M.P.’s are not excluded 
from membership. 

The composition of the B.B.C. Board has been criti- 
cized more than that of other British authorities because 
it has sometimes been felt that the members were too old 
and did not represent the general outlook of the com- 
munity. When the number of members was increased to 
seven, suggestions for bringing B.B.C. into closer rela- 
tionship with Parliament were not successful. This rela- 
tion already exists in the responsibility of the Postmaster 
General who is empowered by Charter to fix the condi- 
tions for granting the license to B.B.C. But exempt from 
normal legislative proceeding, the deciding influence in 
B.B.C. policy rests with the management, which has been 
experienced in wireless technique from the start. 
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Independent authorities benefit from a balance of in- 
fluence. Their connections with constitutional bodies, 
from the supervision of which they are removed, and 
with the community, toward which they represent gov- 
ernmental power, must be regarded; therefore, Parlia- 
ment’s wish to enlarge its influence is understandable. 


Tue Lonpon Pass—ENGER TRANSPORT BOARD, ANOTHER OUT- 
standing British authority, was founded by an act of 
1933. It took over all transport enterprises, private and 
municipal, in an area of about 2000 square miles with 
a population of 9,500,000. Now in charge of all transport 
services except taxicabs and railroads, it enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of passenger service in about three fourths of its 
area, The seven members of the board are appointed by a 
group of five trustees who hold certain high offices—two 
representatives of municipal interests, 1 banker, 1 char- 
tered accountant, 1 legal expert. After the first constitu- 
tion of the board, its chairman became the sixth trustee. 
Two members of the board must have municipal ex- 
perience. The other members are the chairman and vice- 
chairman, both former managing directors of the largest 
of the amalgamated undertakings, and a trade union 
executive, a banker, an engineer and road expert. The 
chairman and vice-chairman, who is general manager, 
receive large salaries. The total number of employes is 
79,000. Its capital is about 112 million pounds. In 1935 
the board and two railroad companies founded a finance 
corporation, for improving facilities and linking the three 
systems, The Treasury guaranteed loans up to 40 million 
pounds. The cooperation of the board and private rail- 
roads was carefully considered from the very start. A 
special tribunal had to confirm a pool distributing com- 
mon revenues among the board and four railroads. To 
prepare this pool and insure lasting cooperation among 
the parties, a joint committee was created, composed of 
four members appointed by the board and one member 
by each railroad. 

The pool later provided the board with 62 percent of 
the revenues and 11% percent, 5 percent, 6 percent and 
25% percent for each of the four railroads. Despite these 
different percentages, participation in the committee was 
equal for private and public enterprises as well as for 
the four private partners, which is indicative of the aim 
of the legislation toward cooperation. 
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Due to the almost annual applications of the board 
for new capital, Parliament has considerable opportunity 
to discuss the activity of the board. But, since the Min- 
ister’s rights are limited—besides the restrictions by the 
trustees, tribunal and joint committee, by two other au- 
thorities, created by former public acts, who are in charge 
of special matters—the original control by Parliament is 
not particularly efficient, since ministerial responsibility 
is the primary basis of this control. The cooperative 
bodies outside the board are perhaps too complicated but 
the principle of the assistance by a neutral factor seems 
to be sound. The same principle is represented by the 
influence of the commissioners in the case of the C.E.B. 

The L.P.T.B. is only a small consumer of the Grid 
system. Its own production of power is cheaper. But the 
necessity to limit the cooperation with C.E.B. hints that 
the transport board is financially facing problems similar 
to those of the transport undertakings of other large 
cities. Perhaps the scope of these vast metropolitan enter- 
prises goes beyond the point, important in all public utili- 
ties, when concentration becomes too great and begins 
to damage organic efficiency. That is all the more im- 
portant, since transport is only part of city planning. 
A study should be made to determine whether economic 
realism would indicate that a special city planning budget 
assume the burden of paying subsidies to a transport 
enterprise insofar as the investments, only necessary for 
city planning, surmount normal risks. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THESE PRINCIPAL BrirIsH INDE- 
pendent authorities is still in an experimental stage. Brit- 
ish social service for the unemployed, regulated by act of 
1934, has two institutions which are related to independent 
authorities. The Statutory Unemployment Insurance 
Committee must watch over the finances of the insurance 
fund and make recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour concerning contributions, benefits and other 
special questions. This committee has only advisory ca- 
pacity and is not an independent authority. 

The unemployed, whose rights to insurance benefits 
have expired, are aided by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. Its six members are chosen by the Minister of 
Labour and appointed by the Crown. This board also 
is not an independent authority. Its day-to-day work and 
its handling of individual cases are independent but only 
along lines approved by Parliament. When the board’s 
first set of regulations failed to meet with approval 
in 1935, Parliament resolved a stand-still order which 
was in operation until the end of 1936, forcing the 
board to fix other standards. In this body the positions 
of Minister and Parliament are stronger than in 
independent authorities. Thus, the board can be 


described only as an independent managing department. 

The British housing act of 1935 provides a central 
housing advisory committee which has only advisory ca- 
pacity and is not an authority. But the act empowers 
local authorities to set up housing management com- 
missions. Municipalities may not only transfer the man- 
agement but also the property of its housing estates to 
the commission. Its organization plan must be submitted 
for ministerial approval. After organization, the commis- 
sion could have been an independent authority, but the 
municipalities apparently felt no inclination to use this 
method. 

Joint boards are often used in Great Britain. They are 
a form of semi-independent authority. Each is founded 
by a separate act, or by special order, regulating its in- 
dividual case. 


IN REVIEWING VARIOUS FOREIGN EXPERIENCE, WE FIND MANY 
reasons for independent authorities: 


a. Political and social—such as broadcasting; army 
needs; and social insurance; 

b. Public emergency activity if returns do not justify 
private investments—as for port administration, 
flood regulation, navigation, water treatment, rural 
electrification (also when authorities take over 
needy private companies which fulfill indispensable 
tasks) ; 

c. Economic or technical regulations, such as housing 
and the British Grid system. 


Each of these reasons might possibly involve competi- 
tion with existing enterprises. Then advantages must be 
cautiously weighed against disadvantages. The economy 
of the community is an entity; gains in one part may be 
balanced by losses in another. 

Semi-independent authorities, although often approved 
in European practice, are but one of the many means of 
government participation in socially essential enterprises. 
The problems of planning for convenience and efficiency 
are manifold. Their solutions must be made to measure. 

Against a background of European experience, but with 
a different set of questions the United States, too, is fac- 
ing many problems for which solutions must be made 
to measure. The problems are not created by political 
factions; they are a natural consequence of modern tech- 
niques and of human settlement. American communi- 
ties, and the nation as a whole, cannot borrow the devices 
which have been developed in France, Germany or Eng- 
land; but perhaps they can profit from a study of Euro- 
pean successes, and European failures, as they attempt 
to perfect the independent authorities and other instru- 
ments of government made necessary by the interrela- 
tions of the Industrial Age. 


In forthcoming issues Survey Graphic will publish an important series of articles, 


written for laymen by well known experts and journalists, on various instruments of 


government which have come to have enormous social implications. Among them— 
Congressional Inquiries, a behind-the-headlines glimpse of their current development. 
Legislative Committees, federal and state, with special reference to the effect of 


seniority selection of members, 


Quasi-Judicial Agencies, including the NLRB 


and the newer regulatory bodies. Grants-in-Aid—bounties and penalties as devices 


for insuring compliance with federal standards and policy. 
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TOUR CAR envisioned for motor age 
has rear engine. Though car is only 
15 ft. long, 4 passengers may sleep 
in berths while fifth drives and sixth 
prepares breakfast in miniature galley. 


CRUISER, same length as tour car, 
in which special springing eliminates 
fenders. Central galley-wardrobe di- 
vides body-space into fore and aft 
compartments, each with double berth. 


HOUSE CAR, in which a man can 
stand up, has no chassis; contains its 
power plant boat-style. 2 front driving 
seats, 4 chairs, complete galley. At night 
becomes three double compartments. 


CoNSIDER THE MOTOR CAR. THE MASS CONSUMER CAN'T AFFORD 
a car except at third-hand. Yet the automobile industry has 
gone in for class production—an appeal to many times aver- 
age income. Salesmanship, as directed by $100,000 a year sales 
managers and advertising experts, concentrates on the apex 
instead of the broad base of the population pyramid. Yet the 
fact that average family income sags around $1000 a year is 
the one reality we have to build on today. The millennium of 
higher income is still around the corner. Of this average in- 
come of $1000, how much should be paid out for a new re- 
frigerator that now sells for $160 but that could be made to 
do its job for a factory cost of $30? And of this average in- 
come of $1000, what proportion should go for. an electric 
range that sells for $150, for a washing-machine that sells for 
$80, for a sewing machine that sells for $45, for a motorcar that 
sells for $699 or for a house that sells unfurnished for $4999? 

We hear a great deal about the greed of the American 
business man. This is not greed. It is lack of imagination, an 
inability to think in terms of plain simple arithmetic—more 
abstractly, an inability to grasp the meaning of democracy in 
terms of effective, year-round, decade-round salesmanship, a 
tossing away of millions of pounds of milk to skim off a few 
tons of cream. 

How shall we achieve any real integration of sales policy 
so that the proper proportion shall enter into the costs of the 
various products now considered essential to an American 
standard of living, as these relate to existing levels of mass 
income, so that these periodic interludes of stagnation will 
occur with less regularity and violence? While we are learn- 
ing that wealth must constantly be destroyed by some agency 
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PORTABLE HOUSE with complete accommodations, includin 
oil furnace, can be shipped on flat car, furnished and ready to live in. 


Class Production vs. M: 


By CORWIN WILLSON (Designs and mechanical 


more intelligent than war or floods in order to make room 
for new, better, cheaper products—while the masses are learn- 
ing Not to assume the burden of obsolescence in order that 
the few may encourage class production—we can still take a 
few steps toward the amelioration of national suffering by a 
change in existing sales policies. 


AGAIN CONSIDER THE MOTOR CAR. As YET IT IS LITTLE MORE 
than a mechanical substitute for the old horse and buggy, 
with twice as much power, speed, presumption and upkeep 
as present levels of income can amortize. Car salesmanship 
has run to refinement, to chromium and to gadgets. It has 
ignored radical changes in American habits which, for a 
decade, have been calling for a revolution in motor car design. 
Six hundred thousand miles of highways and a multiplication 
of hours of leisure have enormously stimulated long distance 
touring, during which the passengers must shift their posi- 
tions and eat and lie as well as sit. How have motor car 
makers met this new need? They have not met it. The trailer 
makers have made the attempt.. 

Imagine transcontinental airplanes attempting to haul 
trailer-sleepers behind them! If airplanes can sleep their pas- 
sengers, why not motor cars? As now built of die-formed 
metal sheets, motor car bodies are small and costly, whereas 
they might be larger and cheap. In fact, while actually de- 
creasing the manufacturing cost of stock cars, they can be 
designed to feed and sleep all their occupants in comfort and 
decency. Here the process of integration begins. Refrigeration 
can be fitted into such a “house-car” and subordinated to its 
relative function and proportional cost of the unit. 
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Shelter—On Wheels 


ons by author; drawings by Ralph Henderson) 


BUS, with two decks, seats 72 passengers. Two feet 
less in height than existing units, lower center of 
gravity, much lighter weight due to novel construc- 
tion. Adaptable to military use, can be designed as 
shen 12-bed field hospital or communications center. 


TRIMMINGS can tie mobile structures to the landscape, enhance 
floor space, and achieve permanence without sacrificing portability. 


| ON =—y Ty 
feared — 


TRAILER RESTAURANT, containing 8 baotks 
for 4 customers each on second floor. Counter 
service for eight, complete kitchen, toilet; can be 


|MOBILE STORE. Self-service; customers enter 
both floors from front, depart at rear. Designed to 
| display and sell all sorts of goods and services di- 
rect to the consumer with minimum of overhead. 
More space and shelving than small fixed shop. 


attached to public utilities at remote resorts and in 
country or can be served by mobile utility tenders. 


From this seed, the process of integration can develop. The 
crystallization of creative effort that has produced the present 
stagnation of the automobile industry, rooted as it is in class 
production, can be broken. Many kinds of motor vehicles are 
badly needed; not only light, less speedy, cheap small units 
to be used primarily for short-distance touring; but much 
larger, slow “land-cruisers” which provide an entire family 
cheaply with all the necessities and many of the luxuries of 
living year-round in any climate. 

Even today when only on the threshold of its potential de- 
velopment, the motor car is the most popular, most widely 
owned form of mass shelter in this country. Most of the other 
mechanical essentials to home comfort may be made a part of 
its design, integrated functionally and economically to a form 
of home life adapted to the American love of freedom, a 
home life that is dynamic and healthy because it makes a 
clean break with the stultifying indoor culture encouraged by 
handicraft-types of fixed shelter. 


FROM THE LAND-CRUISER ACCOMMODATING SIX PASSENGERS, IT Is 
but a step to the portable house having 500 to 800 sq. ft. 
of floor space and every convenience for living where and as 
its owner, without any investment in land or a thousand 
senseless chattels, wishes to enjoy his growing leisure. 

From portable or fully mobile homes it is but another step 
to the production of a host of “commercial” shelter units for 
highly specialized uses—stores, salesrooms, restaurants, pro- 
fessional offices, clubs, libraries, utility-service units, ad in- 
finitum. This technique, free from the costly chaos of the 
present construction industry, can produce industrialized shel- 
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ter that can be paid for by existing levels of average income. 
In an industrial nation that has shown a genius for inven- 
tion and manufacturing, it is just too bad that the aristocratic 
tastes fostered chiefly by castle-imitating architecture have so 
infected our sales managers, advertising agency experts, and 
executives who persist in their feudal land-money-power utili- 
zation policies, that we are welded to class production. 


SINCE MOST OF THE MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS ESSENTIAL TO 
American standards of living and to the economic health of 
our industries are designed for the buyer who enjoys much 
above average consumer income, it would matter little if, by 
a miracle, this average could be whisked to twice its present 
monetary level; sales policy would push the class design of its 
products to trebly high price levels. Hence the average mass 
consumer finds the goods he needs and wants always held 
some distance ahead of his economic status like that bundle 
of oats held before the nose of the mule. This is supposed to 
stimulate some sort of working incentive. Actually it runs our 
industries at quarter efficiency, produces long periods of de- 
pression and threatens, unless soon changed utterly, to destroy 
our present economy. 

Our machines are hungry for mass production. Running at 
the pace of the speed-up, they upset class production sched- 
ules, then produce recurring periods of glut, stagnation and 
unemployment. 

The type of integration I have suggested is all too slowly 
forcing its way into our national economy. It needs and will 
receive the cooperation of those who understand the implica- 
ticns of technics and democracy. 
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One of the county’s large successful farms 


Middle County 


by MARTHA COLLINS BAYNE 


Halfway between city and farm, twenty to seventy miles outside of every city 


in America, is Middle County. Here, in a vivid portrait of Dutchess County, 


New York, Mrs. Bayne goes behind the rustic sanctuaries of famous residents, 


beyond old farms and new roadhouses, to show what happens in such a com- 


munity when town and country, meeting, fail to blend. 


“MIDDLE COUNTIES,’ FROM Maine To CALIFORNIA, HAD 
better watch out, or the goblins will get them. The goblins 
in this case are the neighboring cities—whose shadows are 
becoming longer and longer, until they are gradually 
obscuring the formerly crisp outlines of bustling towns, 
small self-sufficient villages and contented farms, leaving 
in their. path a sort of no-man’s land of communities ad- 
justed to neither urban nor rural life. The results are two- 
fold: a vague resentment on the part of the natives, cre- 
ated by ignorance or inability to meet new conditions of 
an industrial age with new social and civic tools; the city 
folk usually interested in their new habitat merely as a 
source of income, a place where living costs are compar- 
atively low or simply as a delightful rural atmosphere. 
They rarely identify themselves with local affairs. 
Some semi-rural districts have already been swallowed 
whole. Some, like Westchester, just north of New York 
City, have become Suburbia overnight after a fairly suc- 
cessful digestive process. But others have not been so 
happily adjusted. Today scores are lying unnoticed, them- 
selves unaware of the approaching wave of suburbanism. 
But if you know what has happened to Bucks County, 
Pa., Fairfield County, Conn., Norfork County, Mass., or 
any other new suburban centers, you know that what 
happens in the next decade to hundreds of other semi- 
rural areas is as important to the whole country as to these 
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counties themselves. Though counties as well as cities 
vary in many respects, on the basis of present experi- 
ence in outstanding transition areas we can tentatively 
predict the future of semi-rural America. Such a one is 
Dutchess County. An understanding of this single case 
still in flux will indicate what some of the problems are 
and what should be done about them. Dutchess County 
is only 60 miles from New York—the home of President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Lowell Thomas, Margaret Sanger, to mention but a few 
of the country’s leaders whose homes are there. Typical 
of hundreds of other counties, the county, so to speak, is 
content to stick its head in the sand and not recognize 
that its cities and farms are being revolutionized by New 
York City people and New York City factories. But the 
process goes on just the same. Already eight out of every 
ten dwellings in its rural townships are occupied by non- 
farm families. Its citizens wonder vaguely what is hap- 
pening, and blame the federal government, the milk dis- 
tributors, “amateur reformers from Vassar College,” or 
just plain hard times for its adolescent growing pains— 
while the relentless force which has its farms and cities 
in its grasp marches on. 

Dutchess County personifies changing America—chang- 
ing from the ever increasing pressure of metropolitan 
growth. Once the most prosperous dairy county in the 
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United States, with a population larger than New York 
City of the same era, it is now known chiefly for its in- 
dustrial Poughkeepsie and Beacon, for its lush scenery 
and for Vassar College. 


DutTcHEss STILL THINKS OF ITSELF AS A UNIT, IGNORING 
the developments that are sweeping it into a sort of non- 
entity. Little by little changes in industrial development, 
in health and welfare services are gradually taking place. 
But no effort is being made to meet effects of suburban- 
ism in a way that will preserve some of the old values 
and adequately provide for the demands of a new era. 

My friend, Ed Cobb, whom I got to know one spring 
day when I was wandering around the county, uncon- 
sciously expressed what is happening to the unprepared 
neighborhood. We sat on an applecrate in front of his 
barn door. 

“Shucks, lady,” Ed said. “Living on a farm isn’t any 
fun any more. On this road there used to be a whole row 
of farms, and we all used to feel like one family, sort of. 
Our kids all went to the same school we had gone to, 
and had the same teacher, too. We all went to church 
together, and spent Sunday afternoons visiting around, 
sitting on people’s front porches talking politics. But now 
the Cartwright farm is boarded up, and the one below be- 
longs to some summer folks we don’t ever see except to 
sell eggs to. The farm up the road that’s for sale, it hasn’t 
been farmed for years. When my father ran this place, 
he had five hired men. Of course, I’ve got a milking 
machine, but the price of help has gone up so I can’t 
afford to farm all the pastures. I sold one off to some city 
people for a camp, and turned the corn fields into pas- 
tures.” 

Ed blames his “hard luck” on the government, and 
hopefully votes the Republican ticket. He knows little 
of the upstate farmers’ unions, and doesn’t see why he 
can’t get a better price for his milk without all this talk 
about AAA and cooperation. Ed mistrusts cooperation 
because he distrusts the Dairymen’s League. He doesn’t 
realize that he and his dairymen neighbors must com- 
pete in the New York market with upstate farmers 
whose taxes, labor costs and feed prices are much less, 
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Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, the county’s hub 


In upstate counties a hired man usually gets $22 a month 
and board, in Dutchess County the “hand” gets $30—or 
he walks out to the nearest factory. It’s not surprising 
that with increased labor costs much land profitable fifty 
years ago has become submarginal. 

When a Dutchess farmer like Ed Cobb can no longer 
afford to compete with nearby factories for labor nor pay 
taxes for new cement roads, he can attempt to meet his 
problem in one of several ways. He can sell off part of 
his farm to city people, capitalizing on the trend which 
caused his difficulties. Ed tried that first. When he sold 
off the old pasture he was part of a movement which has 
steadily decreased the size of Dutchess farms. But even 
with that sacrifice Ed failed to make both ends meet. 

The second alternative (which few but the old consider) 
is to abandon the farm entirely, taking refuge with rela- 
tives, or to go on relief. In one township, every tenth farm 
is abandoned or closed. Deserted roads lined with barren 
houses and decrepit barns are mute testimony of a relent- 
less economic transition. 

Some farmers return to self-sufficient general farming. 
They try to raise enough pork and potatoes to last through 
the winter, in addition to eggs, chickens, cows and apples, 
partly for barter or sale. But with the high cost of 
clothes, taxes, gasoline and staples they cannot afford the 
best stock or the best care. Their cows are runty, apples 
wormy; without “a spell of luck” their children will soon 
be going hungry to school. 

The last alternative is one which Ed Cobb and many 
of his neighbors consider the only way out. Ed thinks if 
he “gets rid of this place, even though my great-grand- 
father did build it, I'll be able to get a job that pays for 
a change.” And so he has decided to sell to a city man for 
$20,000. What will happen to him and his family when 
they drive off in his old truck with a little hard cash and 
a big mortgage has not been realistically considered. Ed 
and the other Dutchess County ex-farmers hope (just as 
others did in Bucks County, near Philadelphia) to get a 
job with the new owner. But Ed and they will be sur- 
prised to find that few places are large enough to need 
full time help. And if he does get a job on one of the large 
hobby farms, his family will find a draughty tenant house 
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a bit tawdry after living in their great-grandfather’s pil- 
lared homestead at the forks of the Salt Point Road. So 
the Cobbs will probably drift into the village, or Pough- 
keepsie, and the children will work in garages or button 
factories. 


Those Who Can Hang On 


Ep’s DIFFICULTIES WOULD LEAD ONE TO SUPPOSE THAT ALL 
Dutchess County agriculture is being abandoned as a 
result of suburban growth. That’s not so. Many farms 
are still as prosperous as in the days when Poughkeepsie 
was a tiny village with muddy streets and busy wharves, 
proud of its whaling industry and the new county court- 
house. There are today families of English and Dutch 
descent living as snugly as their ancestors who planted 
the elms and larches in a long sweep from the front door. 
Their low-roofed Dutch manors, or graceful Greek re- 
vival houses, seem to represent an imperturbable pros- 
perity. Their small cash income is spent for a new truck, 
mail order clothes, or a radio. The oldest son may be sent 
to college, or the daughter to normal school. Through 
good luck or good management such families may have 
saved enough money to invest in high class dairy cows, 
whose milk brings nearly two cents a quart more than the 
ordinary Grade B. Or they may specialize in breeding 
poultry, or in high grade apples for export. But the march 
of suburbanism has not passed over them either. Acre- 
age in Dutchess County is now valued not according to 
its fertility, but to its appeal to New Yorkers. Townships 
adapted to non-farm development have an average value 
per farm of $15,000 above rural areas. Such a sharp rise 
in land values is followed by a rise in taxes. Newcomers 
accustomed to city ways demand new services—good 
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roads for instance. Taxes go up and the devil take the © 
tax delinquent! 

Social contacts between suburban newcomers and na- ~ 
tives are few. Even when the newcomers want to be 
friendly with the farmers, there is little understanding. 
As Ed pointed out to me, “They don’t seem to think that 
us farmers are real people.” 

And I couldn’t help but agree with him one morning ~ 
when we were waiting at the post office for the mail to 
be sorted. In came the New York shoe merchant who ~ 
had just bought the Marshall place. Slapping the elderly 
storekeeper on the back he shouted, “How are you 
Enoch, old man? How’s big business today, hah?” Enoch 
Johnson just smiled and handed him his mail. The farm- - 
ers will never imitate the newcomer’s way of living if 
they can help it. 


Poughkeepsie—Satellite City 


Dutcuess CouNTY HAS FELT THREE WAVES OF SUBURBAN 
growth. In the early nineteenth century, many New 
Yorkers established estates on the county’s western bor- 
der, prompted by the current fashion for Hudson River 
“retreats,” coupled with a devastating series of yellow 
fever epidemics in the city. Their spacious mansions and 
parks still line the river highlands from Beacon to Red 
Hook, giving America its own Rhine castles. The second 
wave came about twenty years ago. Again New Yorkers, 
who began to discover that fine old Dutchess farms with 
colonial houses and rolling fields were a satisfying in- 
vestment. 

But these earlier invasions had little importance for 
the county at large, compared to the huge “immigration” 
of the last decade attracted by cheap land, old houses 
and comparatively low taxes. In 
this group were 280 non-farm 
“residents picked at random 
whom I interviewed in 1936. 
They had lived in the county 
an average of 8.75 years. More 
than half had come from New 
York. Unlike their predeces- 
sors, this latest group is not 
looking for large farms on 
which to raise prize cattle or 
to dig a private lake. They 
want old houses on five to ten 
acres of land and a_ view. 
Cheapness of land occasionally 
is more influential than its ac- 
cessibility to New York. Many 
are depression victims. In their 
attempt to “go back to the 
land,” they often buy worn-out 
farms at $20 to $30 an acre 
hoping to raise vegetables, 
chickens and cows, enough at 
least to keep them off relief. 

The attitude of Poughkeep- 
sie and the rural county 
toward the new suburbanism is 
a strange paradox. The Pough- 
keepsie business man sits in his 
office at the corner of Main and 
Market Streets and reads with 
hopeful pride the illustrated 
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Chamber of Commerce booklet, 
urging new industries to take ad- 
vantage of this Utopian city’s clean 
air, fine schools, railroad sidings, 
and beautiful surroundings. He 
would keenly resent it if you told 
him Poughkeepsie must supply 
more free clinics to care for moth- 
ers and their babies, and more wel- 
fare funds to feed-school children 
whose fathers’ $14 a week provide 
only coffee for breakfast. He only 
sees the abstract “prosperity” which 
new dress factories on Mill Street, 
a block away, will bring and not the 
effects of such factories on the well- 
being of families on Cascade and 
Front Streets, along the river. Prob- 
ably he has never seen Front Street. 
The farmer too is glad to have New 
Yorkers move up to his neighbor- 
hood, bringing market for his milk 
and eggs, employment for his wife 
and maybe his children. He does not 
realize the very ground under his 
feet is being eaten away by this 
peaceful invasion. 

Farm economy may be forced to fall in line with 
changes caused by city growth. But ideas are notoriously 
slower to change. Rural culture has been little influenced 
by city refinements. In Dutchess County, only a couple 
of hours from New York City, fifteen of every hundred 
farms have no “modern improvements” whatever. The 
suburban newcomer’s wife probably has an electric re- 
frigerator, a telephone, running water in kitchen and 
bathroom, and electric gadgets for every need; the farm- 
er’s wife next door is lucky if she has electricity for light- 
ing. Why waste it on refrigeration when the cold cellar 
or the spring house do just as well! While half the thou- 
sand farms I visited had telephones, three of every ten 
had no water in the house. 

Yet living on good roads, nine tenths of these farmers 
have automobiles. Their patronage of the Poughkeepsie 
markets is helping to speed the passing of the small vil- 
lages and hamlets; at the same time they are grieved by 
the disappearance of neighborhood unity, and hate to 
see their children spend their Saturday nights in Albany 
Post Road hot spots instead of at Grange meetings and 
church socials. But the very existence of the Albany Post 
Road may save them from disaster by producing a city 
buyer when their farms become liabilities. Thus time 
marches on while the contradictions grow and multiply. 

This adherence to rural conservatism is not only the 
result of stubbornness or distrust, but is partly a legacy 
from the days when New York was a day’s journey 
away, and city folks were as another race. You begin to 
understand the contradictions produced by a transition 
era if you consider that although New York’s newspa- 
pers have invaded the county—the local papers have be- 
come practically local gossip sheets—comparatively few 
Dutchess farmers have ever been to New York, though 
most of them buy their clothing and equipment by mail 
order. 

Since 1900, the county’s industrial development has be- 
come concentrated in Poughkeepsie, the county seat, 
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One-room school: grades 1 to 8; twenty-nine children, ages 6 to 17 


and Beacon, a little Main Street on the southern border. 
During the 1870’s and 80’s, stimulated by the railroad 
boom which swept the state, each small village had be- 
come the site of a pushing young factory but they have 
long since disappeared. Within Poughkeepsie and Bea- 
con lives the recurring question of our generation: Can 
we under our industrial set-up still foster the right of 
every man to live in a decent house, eat three meals a 
day, to say nothing of having spare time and opportuni- 
ties for leisure activities? 


Over THE YEARS POUGHKEEPSIE HAS ATTRACTED STABLE, CON- 
servative industries, which have employed its supply of 
semi-skilled second generation foreign born in year-round 
production. DeLaval Separators, Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops, and Federal Bearings are all old timers there. 
Beacon was once a competitor of Danbury in the manu- 
facture of hats. Men and women worked in the straw 
hat factories in the winter and the felt hat factories in 
the summer, and built two muddy little villages into a 
single city of 10,000 inhabitants. But, since 1920 when the 
bottom dropped out of the hat industry, Beacon’s pros- 
perity has been a thing of the past. The old brick fac- 
tory, once the home of a company that led in cotton- 
textile manufacturing, and of other thriving industries 
during the last 125 years, is now spasmodically used by 
ready-made clothing factories, or piece-dyeing works. 
Like thousands of other small American cities, Dutch- 
ess’ cities feel that they have a great industrial future and 
are eager to encourage new enterprises. But little thought 
is given to discriminating between industries which raise 
community standards and those which after draining its 
resources move on to another feeding ground. Until a 
few years ago, Dutchess County residents read of strikes 
and lockouts with a feeling of security, sure that such 
trouble would never knock at their door. Local workers 
are not yet truly “union conscious.” To illustrate: In June 
1937, the National Labor Relations Board held a hearing 
in Poughkeepsie, on the complaint that the Federal Bear- 
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ings Company and the Schatz Manufacturing Company 
(owned by the same man) and employing between seven 
and eight hundred workers dominated the company 
union and discharged workers because they joined the 
CIO. The usual competition between the company union 
and the national union for right to bargain for the em- 
ployes was the cause of the dispute, but most employes 
did not seem to care which won. 

Economically, Poughkeepsie is the hub of the county. 
One of every six of its inhabitants is employed in indus- 
try, yet they are greatly outnumbered by the farmers and 
village dwellers in the remainder of the county, and dairy- 
ing and farming are still the county’s foundation. Its 
cities are still dependent for a profitable retail market 
on the rural population as they were a hundred years 
ago, when the plank roads were jammed with heavy 
farm wagons on their way to town to barter wheat for 
hardware and poke bonnets from New York. 

With industrial expansion, overcrowding in rural and 
urban areas increases and health and relief problems mul- 
tiply. Yet there has been little attempt to coordinate the 
various welfare and health departments dealing with sim- 
ilar tasks. Overlapping and duplication often occur be- 
tween the three types of welfare agencies dealing with 
indigents—the local, the county and the state. From 1931 
to 1933, when relief costs were at their peak, there was 
little opportunity to reorganize the various agencies. In 
1937 the State Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration was reorganized into the Department of Social 
Welfare, and it was hoped that the local public agencies 
would follow the state’s lead in re-planning their joint 
responsibilities. But to date the county welfare adminis- 
tration had done little to reduce the duplications, for in- 
stance in case investigations made by the old age pension 
system, the county nurses, and the Child Welfare Board. 

The absence, too, of a central county health department 
has appalling results. With only nine public health nurses 
caring for a rural population of 50,000, each responsible 
in a vague way to a local “nursing committee” and a lo- 
cal board of supervisors, with direst poverty and tenant 
farmers who can afford neither medicine nor proper food, 
their efforts are like attempting to bail water out of a 
leaky boat. 

While Poughkeepsie and Beacon spend $1.75 and $2 
for school health work (three or four times more than 
‘the rural districts) their health problems are inadequate- 
ly met. Poughkeepsie’s three public health nurses are 
literally swamped. In 1936 that city had the highest in- 
fant mortality rate of any in the state, and only two cities 
over 10,000 population had a higher puerperal septicemia 
rate. The number of still-born babies would indicate the 
amount of syphilis is much greater than clinical records 
show. Remember we are talking of the “enlightened” 
eastern seaboard. The masses cannot take advantage of 
the city’s two hospitals where a flat rate including care 
before and after the baby arrives insures that “you can 
have your baby for $35.” Yet the City Board of Health 
does not operate a single prenatal clinic. 


County Government, a Clue to Chaos 


THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT UNDER WHICH DurtcHEss 
County operates was organized in the 18th century, when 
life was very simple and the main jobs were to insure 
protection against Indians, lay plank roads, suppress the 
traveling bands of robbers, and provide for the poor and 
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the orphans. Dutchess is governed by a board of 32 super-” 
visors composed of representatives of each of its 20 town-— 
ships or “towns” and 8 and 4 from Poughkeepsie and > 
Beacon respectively. Thirty-two hard-headed county poli- 
ticians, few, if any, aware that Dutchess has changed in 
the past decade or even in the past century, they are not | 
trained administrators, but for the most part successful 
village lawyers, bankers, and occasionally farmers. Each is” 
elected ‘ ‘town supervisor” by his own local constituents, — 
automatically becoming a member of the county Board ~ 
of Supervisors. The fate of all public activities depends — 
on their decisions, for theirs is the power to appropriate — 
moneys for highways, and the so-called “charities and - 
corrections.” Since the members are responsible only to‘ 
the voters of their home communities, it is not surprising | 
that instead of directing the county budget on the basis 
of centrally controlled policies, the Board arranges mat- 
ters after devious compromises—better termed “swops”— 
among its members. Needless to say, the yearly division 
of the highway fund is an occasion of vital importance 
to each member since highway jobs are a way of reward- 

ing the faithful in an election year. Despite a constantly — 
increasing highway budget, however, only 22.7 percent 

of the county roads are paved, as compared to 100 percent © 

in Orange County across the river. i 

While the Board has been successful in keeping thell 
county’s finances on a sound footing during the ee : 
sion, until the form of county government is changed— — 
following one of the alternate patterns set down by the © 
state legislatures—this Board will naturally continue to~ 
adjust its finances to accomplished changes rather than © : 
intelligently to direct such changes while they are oc- | 
curring. A 

Despite a general vague awareness among civic leaders 
that their county is changing, the fundamental indiffer- 
ence on the part of the “leaders” to the effects and needs 
of suburbanism persists. Like “Middletown,” the control © 
of the leaders is at many points unconscious and where — 
conscious it usually operates to identify public welfare 
with business class welfare. As in “Middletown,” Dutchess — 
County has no leading industry—nor one leading family. — 
Unlike the old days, there is present no leadership from — 
the farmers despite the semi-rural characteristics of the ~ 
county. Nor as a matter of fact from the industrialists, ~ 
despite the county’s growing industrialization. Although — 
the owners of the larger Poughkeepsie stores and facto- 
ries have an undeniable influence on such matters as 
newspaper and Chamber of Commerce politics the “lead- 
ing families” (divided in ancestry between the Irish who ~ 
built the Hudson River Railroad in the 1870’s and the 
early Dutch and English settlers) are headed by lawyers, 
bankers and doctors, whose interest or vision do not 
seem to encompass the problems of a 20th century transi- 
tion period. 

Weak, too, is the leadership coming from the Grange, 
the oldest and most important organization in the county | 
—those “patrons of Husbandry” who originally banded 
farmers together to fight voracious railroads. Though 
nearly every farmer belongs to his local Grange, many 
Granges are dominated by ‘their: non-farm members. The 
influence of the second most important and much more 
progressive community organization, the women’s clubs, 
is even less. Often working at cross purposes with the 
Grange in an attempt to affect governmental problems in 
the field of taxation, child (Continued on page 478) 
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OccupPiED AS WE ARE WITH THE HIGH COST OF LIVING, FEW 
of us, unless already faced with the facts, have much 
time to worry about how expensive it may be to die. 
Death, of course, we accept in some remote corner of our 
minds as inevitable, but because it is inevitable, we are 
inclined to forget that it is not free. Although the insur- 
ance underwriters have kept that little corner of our minds 
from utter neglect, the provisions made through them we 
consider an aid for those left living rather than a prepay- 
ment for dying. We should be concerned then to learn 
that it costs relatively more to die in this country than in 
any place on either side of the Atlantic. 

The American twins, commercial enterprise and love of 
display, have in the last forty years expanded the indus- 
tries concerned with death 200 to 250 percent in the face 
of a fairly constant demand. This would be merely an 
interesting fact if somebody did not have to pay. As usual 
it is the consumer (the corpse or his relatives) and as 
usual it is the consumer with the smallest income that lets 
go the largest percentage of cash. 

Nobody quarrels with the fact that somebody has to 
take care of the dead. This is required in the minimum 
laws of health and decency. Of every insurance policy 
under $1000, over half is used for this expense. Although 
in reality the primary purpose of industrial insurance is 
to meet burial expenses, the average of death benefits has 
increased 200 percent since 1900 while funeral costs have 
risen 500 percent. To all appearances the premium payer 
has been running a losing race. 

The average funeral cost is an elusive figure as the 
results of surveys, even among those made within the in- 
dustry, widely vary. Recent figures based on 131,856 
burials throughout the country between 1932 and 1936 
show a median of $250. Fifty-two percent of the entire 
cost of funerals were from $175 to $400; approximately 18 
percent were below $175; 30 percent were above $400. 

Funeral directors insist upon using the cost of “service 
and merchandise” rathar than the total funeral costs as 
the fairer figure for discussion. The former excludes 
funeral and flower cars, flowers and palms, death notices, 
transcripts, cemetery and crematory charges, church ser- 
vice and clergy, tips and other “cash advances.” The latest 
available figures—1938—show that the average cost of 


“service and merchandise” in the New York metropolitan: 


area is $317. While 20 percent of the funerals tabulated 
were $150 or under, 47 percent were above $300, 36 per- 
cent being above $350. 

A survey of funerals in medium sized cities shows one 
fourth under $200, one half under $300 and three fourths 
under $400. Here the median was $300. 

Many factors enter into the high cost of funerals in this 
country—not all of them in any one funeral perhaps; at 
least one in every funeral—keeping up with the Joneses, 
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ying Is a Luxury 


by KATHRYN CLOSE 


Does the cost of decent burial — especially in low income and relief 


families — need to be as high as it now is? 


the desire to do one last thing for the deceased, and the 
deplorable state of the undertaking industry. Compare 
the average cost of a New York funeral, $317, with the top 
price (except for state funerals) in the European cities of 
Munich, $176, or Frankfort, $57. In this country the 
universal use of embalming (except among orthodox 
Jews), which allows the body to lie in state for several 
days, has brought about a demand for elaborate caskets; 
while in Europe embalming is rare, and the old wedge- 
shaped coffin is traditional. The luxurious American mor- 
tuary establishment has no counterpart in Europe. Un- 
fortunately the American custom of lavish funerals im- 
poses a hardship on low income groups out of all propor- 
tion to that levied against the well-to-do, since burial ex- 
penses in small estates are relatively higher than in larger. 

Veterans are allowed $100 toward funeral expenses plus 
$7 for a flag. Federal employes whose deaths are incurred 
in discharging their duties receive $200 towards burial 
expenses. Evidently vanity tends to turn these prices into 
a hopeless minimum for decency, through the very hu- 
man desire to have just a little better than the other fel- 
low—in this case every other veteran or government em- 
ploye—for the average funeral cost of a veteran who has 
been receiving compensation is over $300, though the 
family must pay the difference between the cost and the 
government allowance. 


NATURALLY THERE ARE ALL TYPES OF FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
just as there are all types of business men. Therefore, to 
suggest that exploitation of the bereaved exists is not to 
throw a stone at all funeral directors. Its existence was 
admitted by the members of the Funeral Service Bureau 
of America which banded together several years ago to 
launch a movement for better business within the indus- 
try. But this bureau lasted less than two years. In prac- 
tically every city in the United States except New York 
and Chicago, complete funerals with chapel free are 
advertised for as low as $100. The comparative rareness of 
a contract for such a funeral where resources are available 
is perhaps attributable to the fact that those overcome by 
grief are scarcely likely to quibble about price when some- 
thing a little better (and more expensive) is available. 
Social welfare organizations have reported that many 
funeral directors ascertain the amount of insurance left 
by the deceased and extract all they can, regardless of the 
need of the family or the services rendered. “Body-snatch- 
ing,” a method whereby unethical funeral directors “scoop” 
a death, has been a special target of funeral directors’ 
associations. 

The statistics gathered by funeral directors make no 
distinction between funerals of the insured or non-insured, 
so that there is no evidence to show what percentage of 
the low cost funerals (those below $175—top price in 
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some European cities) were those of policy holders. 

In one of the country’s great cities, relief recipients are 
permitted to carry up to $500 insurance on each member 
of the family. In two months in 1937, the death claims 
and burial costs of 948 cases were reported. Of these the 
average burial cost was $308. Some funeral directors, like 
the families that they serve, look on industrial insurance 
purely as burial insurance no matter what the financial 
condition of the bereaved family, and sometimes take 
over the premium paying of policies about to lapse. Often 
this is a boon to the family as well as to the funeral 
director. 

However, weak customers and weak ethics are hardly 
so universal or so new as to be responsible for the great 
percentage in increased costs in the funeral business since 
the turn of the century. The rise in overhead for the 
amenities includes death as well as life. There has been 
a huge expansion in an industry where there has been 
no increase in demand. Since 1900 the number of deaths 
per year in the United States has remained practically the 
same while the number of funeral directors has increased 
over 100 percent. Of course, population trends have re- 
sulted in more adult and fewer inexpensive infant funer- 
als. In New York State there is one funeral establish- 
ment for every 4154 persons, which means an average 
of less than one funeral a week for each place—just forty- 
seven per year. Twenty-four percent of these establish- 
ments handle less than twenty cases a year. 


‘THE ONLY WAY POSSIBLE FOR A SWOLLEN INDUSTRY WITHOUT 
a compensatory swollen demand to exist is by “mer- 
chandising upward.” The competition in ordinary ex- 
panded industries weeds out superfluous units and low- 
ers prices, but in the burial industry price-shopping is 
practically non-existent because of the conditions sur- 
rounding death which modify ordinary trading motives. 
Costly caskets are in particular pressed forward because 
it is to the price of the casket that the overhead of the 
establishment is attached. Caskets are often itemized on 
the bill, including service charges, at an increase of 300 
to 500 percent of their wholesale price. 

Indignant flames over the cost of dying have risen spas- 
modically for over a decade. In 1926 the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, concerned over the relation between 
industrial insurance and burial costs, appropriated $25,000 
‘for a two-year impartial fact-finding survey conducted by 
forty prominent citizens including clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, social workers, journalists and funeral directors. 
The resulting report made no recommendations but clear- 
ly showed the need of house cleaning within the indus- 
try. Shortly after its publication the Funeral Service Bu- 
reau sputtered and died. 

During the depression funeral costs were reduced only 
slightly. In 1934 the City Affairs Committee of New York 
City published a bulletin recommending the establishment 
of a municipal funeral authority which would bring 
reasonably priced funerals within reach of families with 
low or average income. With some changes this plan was 
recently presented to the legislature at Albany in the form 
of a bill. Last year the members of the Ministers Associ- 
ation of Middletown, N. Y., who unanimously came 
out for less lavish funerals, were greeted with a storm of 
protest from the business men of the community hardly 
less _clamorous than the howl made by the funeral 
directors. 
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Last spring the City Affairs Committee of New York © 
City, with a bill before the state legislature, was the first” 
citizens group in this country to recognize (beyond the- 
necessity of pauper burials) the disposal of. the dead ~ 
as a public utility. This view, however, has long been - 
taken by almost every large city on the European conti- 
nent where funerals, if not municipally run, are munici-— 
pally controlled. Definite cost arrangements preclude the 
overcrowding of the undertaking industry. In Switzer- 
land the social viewpoint is carried even further with the ~ 
theory that a citizen’s death is primarily an affair of soci-— 
ety and his burial a public necessity and obligation. Con-~ 
sequently only the religious rites of a funeral are pri 
vately conducted, and the expenses are borne partly by — 
the commune and partly by the state, with the exception © 
of nominal charges—a little more than two dollars for a_ 
coffin with other equipment priced correspondingly. 

No attempt to place another burden on a tax-ridden 
people, the City Affairs Committee plan called for the 
erection of a municipal funeral plant with equipment at — 
a total cost of $920,000 on a self-liquidating basis, funeral 
fees to be based upon cost, including overhead. The con- 
centration of volume in one establishment was expected 
to make funerals of $60 or $70 possible, funerals that to- _ 
day would cost at least $300. Since these low priced — 
funerals are to be available to all residents, it was hoped — 
that the stigma of “pauper” burials would not be attached © 
to them. : 

However, a glance at Parisian funeral customs is omi- 
nous. In Paris, France, funeral service is compulsory, but 
extra merchandise and service may be purchased from a ~ 
private funeral director. Unhappily, it is not fashionable 
to employ the city service directly (although eight classes 
of service are available) and consequently, except in the 
poorest groups, both the city and a private establishment 
must be paid. Are New-Yorkers any less than Parisians 
imbued with false pride? . 

The menace of “pauper” stigma is perhaps a real stum- © 
bling block in the way to the success of a municipal 
funeral plan. But the funeral directors’ cry that the pro- 
posed prices are impossible may be dimmed with the — 
example of Chicago where funerals were furnished at a 
top price of $75 to relief recipients. } 

Conscious of the rising storm against funeral costs, | 
the Metropolitan Funeral Directors Association in New | 
York City, an organization of 600 members who conduct, 
75 percent of the funerals in the city, has offered funerals 
for $85 and less to clients of social work agencies. In, 
two years, however, only twelve such funerals have been 
conducted, possibly because many hard pressed families 
do not become social agency clients until after the 
funeral. This organization recently voted its approval of 
a “funeral service clinic” to meet the needs of “the class 
which needs extra special financial consideration.” The 
definite plans for operation of this clinic have not been | 
announced but it is at least a step on an unblazed trail, 
though, like all clinics, it may leave the not-quite-poor- 
enough out in the cold. 


THUS WITH THE HIGH COST OF DYING AGAIN ARISES THE QUES- : 
tion of whether a public or a private remedy can best 
cure a widespread evil. New York City, always a pio- 
neer in social reform, proposes both medicines at once. . 
Perhaps together they will effect a cure. Other cities please 
take notice. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Safety First, alias “Neutrality” 


‘by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


WHETHER OR NOT THE GROWLING THUNDER CLOUDS NOW - 
darkening the sky in all directions with pitifully few and 


small glints of sunlight visible anywhere, converge in a 
tornado of general war, the subject of neutrality on the 
part of the United States certainly will be again to the fore 
in the impending session of Congress. Presumably it cen- 
ters about two separate but interlocking questions: one the 
proposal for an amendment of the federal Constitution so 
as to require a general popular plebiscite before the declar- 
ation of war by the United States or any use of the national 
forces in hostilities beyond the limits of the national terri- 
tories. The other, the substantial amendment or repeal of 
the neutrality act of May 1, 1937. Already there is active 
propaganda on both of these subjects, wide discussion and 
radical differences of opinion. 

The truth is that these opinions and discussions are for 
the most part futile if not mischievous, based as they are 
on emotion fed by ignorance. The Committees on the 
Universe which gather round the town pump and the 
cracker-barrel, the audiences regarding themselves as “in- 
telligent,” and most of those who address them, are about 
as well equipped to discuss the cosmic rays or the Einstein 
Special Theory of Relativity. For no subject within the 
compass of international history, law and practices consti- 
tuting law, is more intricate, or requires more special tech- 
nical knowledge, than this problem of neutrality. Last 
evening, meeting an experienced, well-informed member 
of the diplomatic staff of the State Department, I brought 
up the subject and in the end found myself, net, with the 
unanswered question asked by him at the outset: 

“Yes, but what is neutrality?” 

The World War, by the hands especially of Germany 
and Great Britain in the situation created by the develop- 
ment of the submarine and the consequent arming of 
merchant ships, along with the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium, destroyed the reasonably workable definition 
that we used to have, and since then it has been ignored 
or flouted at convenience. A year or more ago we threw 
our hats at the problem, enacting in haste an ill-considered 
and impracticable statute whose inadequacies and poten- 
tialities for mischief already exhibited have left it with 
few friends of any stripe of opinion. If it be not repealed 
altogether, its amendment will provide one of the major 
tasks of the next Congress .. . all the more if in the mean- 
time the war-pot has boiled over, to scald us as well as the 
immediate participants. 


EvEN WERE I COMPETENT TO DO SO, I HAVE NOT SPACE HERE 
to do more than indicate the high spots of the problem. 
The essential fact is that whatever may have been the 
possibilities of real neutrality in former times when the 
world was a large place, they no longer exist. We know 
what happened yesterday in that hot spot at the junction 
of Siberia, Manchukuo and Korea where Japan and Soviet 
Russia snarl at each other across a disputed borderline; 
it took a month for General Jackson to learn that he had 
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won the battle of New Orleans after the War of 1812 with 
England had ended. 

Were there nothing else, the whole picture of orderly 
international relations has been wrecked by the rule of 
paranoiacs and ruthless militarists under whose hands 
solemn treaties, established boundaries of independent 
states and time-honored international laws have become 
less than imaginary scrawls on scraps of paper. Without 
declaration or any of the old formalities which gave mean- 
ing to the word “neutral,” without respect for the rights 
or lives of non-combatants or foreigners of any age or 
either sex, full-sized war can begin overnight without 
rules, no holds barred. Mussolini’s Italians ravishing Ethi- 
opia and invading Spain, Hitler’s Nazis in Austria and 
perhaps at any moment in Czechoslovakia; Japan wreck- 
ing both herself and China .. . these have destroyed all 
possibility of acting as if we had to deal with responsible 
governments whose word is worth its breath. 


FRroM ITs BEGINNING THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED SraTEs 
toward wars abroad has been traditionally that of what 
might be called aggressive neutrality, incarnating the ad- 
monition of Washington’s Farewell Address against “per- 
manent alliances” calculated to embroil us in the “ordinary 
vicissitudes” of European politics; especially to the end of 
gaining “time to our country to settle and mature its yet 
recent institutions.” While as a matter of fact during its 
comparatively brief existence the United States has fought 
about as many wars as any other country, until the last 
part of the World War it has remained in all the great 
historic conflicts technically neutral. As a neutral, its policy 
has been to insure and broaden so far as possible the scope 
of trade and intercourse for all neutrals and to limit the 
war operations of belligerents. . 

Hence the once sacred doctrine of freedom of the seas, 
which means in a word that any neutral may trade with 
any other neutral or with either belligerent. Subject, how- 
ever, to the limitations of contraband and blockade. Under 
these, a belligerent may seize (if he can) shipments of sup- 
plies destined for the enemy; also he may blockade (with 
due notice) the enemy’s ports—provided he can make that 
blockade effective. In seizing or destroying vessels carry- 
ing contraband, a belligerent must safeguard human life. 
The submarine cannot do that, and dare not risk standing- 
by if the vessel be armed. The Germans abandoned all pre- 
tense of doing so. The British seized all manner of vessels, 
on the theory that cargoes of food for neutrals might 
eventually find their way to the enemy. There were times 
when this strained almost to the breaking point our rela- 
tions with Great Britain, and it gravely embittered against 
the Allies the emotions of the neutral Scandinavian na- 
tions, Holland and Switzerland. 

The American naval policy always has centered upon 
this doctrine of the freedom of the seas; liberty for Ameri- 
can trade and intercourse to pursue lawful occupations 
unhampered by other people’s quarrels. Its chief aim has 
been to ensure that liberty, as well as to safeguard our 
coasts and protect our vital lines of communication. The 
big-navy enthusiasts have blathered about “naval superi- 
ority,” but it never has been in peacetime the considered 
intent of either our people or the government. Yet up to 
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now we never have allowed ourselves to be chased off the 
seas by fear of pirates . . . not, that is, since for a little 
while (1787-1815) we actually paid tribute to them! 


THE so-caLLEp “Neutratiry Act” or 1937* DEFINITELY 
abandons the freedom of the seas and turns the highways 
of the world over to the gunmen. At the first sign of a 
fight in the neighborhood Uncle Sam is to crawl under 
the bed and order all the family indoors. Such of our ships 
as leave port with however innocent lading must be 
painted conspicuously (as the Germans tried to require 
during the World War) in naive hope that belligerent sub- 
marines will respect them. They may not be armed for 
self-defense. They may not carry war munitions or contra- 
band. We may still sell munitions to belligerents, but they 
must go in foreign ships, our profits being ensured by the 
good old Yankee cash-in-advance! 

Temperamentally we are not a neutral people—com- 
posed as our population is of ethnologic and nationality 
groups incurably interested in the affairs of the old home- 
lands and saturated with their propaganda. Nothing inter- 
ests us more than a fight—anywhere. We are congenitally 
side-takers. Woodrow Wilson committed a mere rhetor- 
ical silliness in his neutrality proclamation of August 18, 
1914, required of him as a matter of routine by the then 
existing international law, with his obiter dictum that we 
must be “impartial in thought as well as in action.” If 
there was anybody in the United States—including Mr. 
Wilson himself—“impartial in thought” during that part 
of the war before we went into it with both feet, I do 
not recall meeting him. When the President abandoned 
even the pretense of neutrality and called for war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt . . . the country as a whole 
was there in spirit before him. Never mind just now that 
we ran away from our obligations in the consequences, 
deserting the Real Job of pacification just as it was begin- 
ning. That’s another story . . . or is it? Anyhow, the coun- 
try never had been neutral. Nor is it neutral now toward 
any of the hostilities threatening another conflagration. 

The existing legislation in operation accomplishes any- 
thing but neutrality. In a bungling manner it puts us auto- 
matically on the side of the strong against the weak, in- 
suring only ill-feeling against us by both. Under its terms 
and intent we are forestalled against any assistance to 
revolutionaries seeking to free themselves from however 
brutal or detestable a tyranny, to self-defenders against 
however scandalous an onslaught. International burglars, 
kidnapers, pirates—it’s just too bad! Let the poor devils 
stew in their own juice! Our phoney “neutrality” defi- 
nitely assisted in the rape of Ethiopia, and operates in aid 
of the Spanish Nationalists and the lawless Italian support 
of them. On the other hand, evasion of it by the Admin- 
istration (unquestionably with general public approval) 
allies us on the side of the Chinese in their resistance to 
the Japanese invasion. In other words, the so-called neu- 
trality act, whatever its merits in intent, is in operation a 
ghastly farce. 


‘THREE GROUPS, THREE POINTS OF VIEW, THREE STATES OF EMO- 
tion (for at bottom this business is largely a matter of 
emotion) roughly speaking and with doubtful consistency 


* The text of the neutrality act, with highly intelligent discussion of its 
significance and effects, is given in Foreign Policy Reports Vol. XIII 
No. 14, October 1, 1937, by Raymond Leslie Buell. Commended also is 
U.S. Neutrality in the ‘Spanish Conflict, by Dr. Buell, in No. 17, of 
November 15, 1937. These may be obtained at 25 cents each postpaid of 
Survey Graphic, 
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and stability, are distinguishable in this controversy: 


1. The uncompromising “mandatory” group, favoring ab- 
solute isolation from every form of conflict; not only as to par 
ticipation but as to traffic with belligerents in any materials 
conceivably useful in war. These demand instant imposition, 
of embargoes against all belligerents, regardless of the merits 
or purposes of the conflict. 

2. The group recognizing that merits ought to be a moral 
factor, and believing that the President should have a wide 
discretionary power to discriminate against aggressors. 

3. Those who believe that we should resume our tradi- 
tional position and demand and protect the freedom of the 
seas, and the right to trade with belligerents and neutrals, 
subject to the ancient limitations and risks of contraband and 
blockade. These shade into each other, all the way from ex: 
treme pacifism to extreme reaction. ; 


The business is greatly complicated by the fact that the 
United States is party to numerous treaties with which the 
neutrality act and intent are in conflict—treaties not only 
with the Latin-American states but as for instance in the 
Nine-Power Agreement of 1922 (to which, by the way. 
Japan was a party) vaguely guaranteeing the integrity and 
independence of China, and providing for united consul- 
tation and by inference for action, among the parties to it, 
in such a case especially as the Japanese assault upal 
China. The situation is beset with incongruities. ; 

War is as useful and respectable as that other ‘ ‘king’ 
evil,” syphilis, and not a whit more so, Both are ancient 
enemies of mankind and must be eradicated as such, 
along with the poisonous “ideologies,” practices and humagy 
vermin that encourage and spread them, by the united 
effort of the nations. It cannot be done in either case, in 
these days of universal communication and interdepen- 
dence, by any local legislation, however ostensibly pious 
its intent—much less by ostrich-like head-hiding or isola 
tion, As the late Senator Robinson, Chairman McReynolds: 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and others: 
said during the debate on the neutrality bill: “There is ne: 
way in which we can make it impossible for our people: 
to be drawn into war.” And Congressman Eaton of New 
Jersey described to the life the lamentable and fallacious: 
idea underlying the whole project: “We propose to lock 
our doors and turn our backs upon the distracted world 
and refuse to face the moral obligations that inhere in our. 
supreme greatness, our widespread knowledge, our enor-_ 
mous wealth and our free institutions. . . . This legislation 
is a symptom of a moral sterilization of the American, 
people in connection with our tremendous, inescapable 
obligations to.the rest of the world.” 

Inescapable is right. Soon or late, we shall face theseh 
obligations. Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who has pledged 
the rest of his life to the cause of world peace, in a speech 
a few weeks ago in Baltimore, called upon his own coun- 
try to take “an aggressive part” in international cooperation 
to restore the authority of international law. We have, said 
he, “such a tremendous stake in the well-being of the other 
nations.” He deplored the “peace-at-any-price” propaganda 
flooding this country, which has encouraged the militar-_ 
istic nations “to take by force whatever they think they 
need, counting upon the love of peace in the democracies | 
to save them from punishment.” 

From where I sit, to desire isolation is at once blind, 
cowardly and contemptible; to accomplish it by whatever | 
tinkering with safety-first legislation is both undesirable 
and actually impossible. We are shirking the Real Job. 
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Interrogation Southward 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS THE SOUTH, by Jonathan Daniels. 
Macmillan, 346 pp. Price $3. 


FORTY ACRES AND STEEL MULES, by Herman pause Nixon. 
University of North Carolina Press. 98 pp. Price $2.5 


SOUTHWAYS, by Erskine Caldwell. Viking. 206 pp. Price $2.50. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tuer SouTH Is THE Focus. THERE WE ARE LIKELY TO DISCOVER 
whether we have the national will to make a continental 
democracy work. If we have brotherly good sense enough to 
answer the interrogations of this region, where for decades 
the most bitter reality has been obscured by the abstractions 
of a myth, we shall learn the principles to use in other places. 
For here the problems are elemental: climate, land conserva- 
}tion and tenure, mixed races, inrushing machines, labor 
gropings, international marketing, ingrained folkways and 
stubborn individualism. The wise national plan might well be 
to hold things level in other regions for a decade while we 
spend our best thought—and a lot of money—on helping the 
South toward the self-realization of its vast promise in land 
and people. 

The South is voicing its interrogations with a movingly 
sincere self-scrutiny. We are getting the precise apprehen- 
sions of southern authors on their own situation, and we 
should listen to them with taut ears—for the things uttered 
and the unuttered things. We must be grateful to Jonathan 
Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Observer, for his 
keen, gay, and constantly interesting, because vividly human, 
report of a trip by car to the southern grassroots. Herman 
Nixon, plantation-reared and expert on rural life, gives in a 
scant 100 pages the best broad picture of the economic and 
social structure of the agricultural South I know of. You can 
read this syllabus for statesmen (and how eager the South is 
for true statemanship!) and learn enough about this way of 
life to be ready to help change its evils. The photographs he 
offers are enough to arouse a tempered determination. “The 
United States cannot waste such people.” The camera is the 
South’s best propagandist. 


THESE BOOKS ARE NOT PROPAGANDA UNLESS IT IS PROPAGANDA 
to define a problem so nobody can escape responsibility 
through ignorance. They are not compact of hearsay, apol- 
ogy, Rebel sentiment, indictments, or panaceas; they record 
facts, old, harsh, often bitter facts, and try to decipher trends 
and define causes. There are no final answers though many 
principles by which the answers must be sought, especially 
in Nixon. To ask these participants in a regime, caught in 
daily tasks of experimental first aid, to answer their own 
questions is as stupid as to try to impose ready-made plans 
from the outside on a people whose root ideal is the right of 
choice. Nobody anywhere knows the answer for the South; 
to search for it is a national duty. 

The focus grows sharper: it centers not on the historic 
South, but on the southeastern states; not on all classes or 
industries, but on the rural economy of sharecropping and 
tenant farming based on the cotton that is the life-way of 
millions of whites and Negroes. Mr. Daniels neglects, I think, 
much of the economic and cultural progress in the South be- 
cause he is so deeply concerned for the farmer, on whom 
both he and Nixon agree will swing the future of the whole 
society. In the national pattern of progress the question is: 
shall we, who demand the cotton, help devise a system for 
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growing cotton that will spare us the guilty feeling that our 
shirts and sheets are partly stolen fertility of the land, and 
woven of the sweat and blood of fellow citizens with sub- 
peasant standards of living? If we quiet our consciences by 
plain humaneness, we shall also win two rich practical re- 
wards: the protection of every standard of living, and the 
creation of a market that will bring dead factories to life. 

That’s why these are primers for Americans. They ask the 
sacrifice of privileges—the revision of the tariff, say, and of 
discriminatory freight rates about which lots of southerners 
are real angry. For protection we keep the stepchild South at 
the second table. Tax money will have to be spent on the 
“little rivers” to keep floods from the South. The great difh- 
culty finally may be letting the South accept or reject plans 
and aid, or even go ahead in its own way. It will never accept 
a guinea pig role. 


THIS IDEA OF SELF-DETERMINATION BY THE PLAIN PEOPLE ABOUT 
their own affairs is the heart of the Daniels plea... “the 
newly exciting question of the possibility of democracy.” He 
states his thesis in one crisp report of breakfast with David 
Lilienthal, democrat: “Must the good life be imposed on the 
Tennessee Valley or people in general from above, or are the 
people, freed from improper restraint and overwhelming han- 
dicap, entirely capable of providing the good life for them- 
selves?” He is dead certain and convincing that the southern 
folks are good material for democracy. So is Nixon and every 
honest man. No biological inferiority exists, in white or black 
people, to prevent them from doing good work or making 
sound judgments—if given education and a chance. They will 
demand both, says Daniels, because docility is being replaced 
by desire; tow-heads and burr-heads are both beginning to 
want nice things. The advertisers are the most effective for- 
eign agitators in the South. 

Democrat Daniels hates planned collectivism whether be- 
cause he is a born individualist, or just distrusts plans not 
rooted in people, or resents plans that are exported by still 
symbolic Yankees. “I hate model towns,” is his acid com- 
ment on Norris. “Too many of us will prefer a sloppy South 
to a South planned in perfection by outlanders.” Yet he 
hails cheap power as a blessing from TVA—and electricity 
has to be planned. Elsewhere he affirms that he, with 25 mil- 
lion others, wants a new plan to replace the old plan of “do 
without.” That must mean a made-in-the-South plan if out- 
land plans are barred. 

Dyess, the federal plan in Arkansas, he dubs “a toytown 
cut out of a jungle” where 500 colonists have been subsidized 
by about $6000 each. That bears no relation to reality in the 
cotton South, and points no way for tenant farmers to become 
free yeomen. The Delta Cooperative at Hillhouse is based on 
Christian enthusiasm and contributed leadership—‘the one 
dependable cash crop is the rich Yankees of soft heart”—yet 
it is a “natural collective” as a cotton plantation must be, and 
it experiments with tractors and even the Rust cotton picker. 
The big English-owned Delta Pine plantation is doing won- 
derful things with just men and mules—using big market- 
methods, dusting by airplane, setting up syphilis control, un- 
der the wise direction of Oscar Johnson—but, says Daniels, 
how many such wise directors can be found? 

Mr. Daniels leaves the reader confused; we face confusion 
as a main element in this difficult equation. Surely some 
choices have to be made between the cake and the eating: 
small yeomen or large collectives; man-cum-mule or ma- 
chines; pure agrarianism or the right sort of industrialism; 
federal money and outside capital or bootstrap lifting; im- 
ported models (valuable even because they will not work) or 
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homemade devices. Let the South itself choose, but it cannot 
stand still—the rest of us have too much at stake, 

Mr. Daniels’s great, warm, earthy, freshly observed book, 
graphic in image and anecdote and vivid style, may be in 
parts confusing because he is so honest and cuts so deep, as 
in the sentence: “The South is a sensitive region, more ro- 
mantic than idealistic, and one which is expiating for more 
sins than its own, though there are enough of them.” It 
takes courage to say to the Bourbons and Brigadiers that the 
Civil War did not change the intrinsic destiny of the South 
and today plays little part in its thinking, being outworn as 
a do-nothing alibi, although useful to some for ancestor- 
whooping or a bit of souvenir business. Savor this brave and 
useful book for yourself. Its flavor of folks and folkways 
(Coca-cola is one) and its rich characters and flow of talk— 
by governor or hitchhiker—have the effect of colored sound- 
recordings of which the rare quality cannot be caught second- 
hand. 

This is true, too, of Erskine Caldwell’s vignettes of the 
folks in the hill coves and flatlands that reveal the emotions 
and quirks of the people Daniels deals with in the large. 
These crafty and restrained short stories are often amusing, 
sometimes fantastic, never without a covert implication that 
is not a moral. Their entire moral is that queer things can 
happen to people who are steeped in the monotony of one 
crop, in a climate that is sub-tropic, where the skins are vari- 
colored. If they had a better life, maybe exactly this kind of 
story could no longer be written. 

Nobody would dare sum up Mr. Nixon’s summary of the 
elements and problems of the rural South. His rich expe- 
rience, deep wisdom, temperance and wide scope of back- 
ground knowledge have been distilled into a clear statement 
of the questions, and of the principles that may guide just 
answers. It is a sober, thought-out book, without drama or 
human interest other than the cause itself. I like his digest of 
land experiments throughout the world for the South’s 
guidance; his blunt declaration: “The South must be region- 
al, national and international because it sells in world mar- 
kets”; and such sly remarks as “the leisure loving southerner 
should intuitively appreciate mechanical slaves.” He hooks up 
the farmer with village and town, merchant and market sys- 
tem, newspapers and health in enlightening ways, and esti- 
mates hopefully the chance for local workshops and indus- 
tries. He lists the next steps in Social Planning and Action. 
Nixon is a critical realist who loves his land and is not dis- 
couraged and so is willing to offer what the South needs now 
—some unptejudiced thinking on the plain facts of men on 
the land. 

The way to help the South is by understanding the peo- 
ple. These interpreters are at bottom talking about people— 
American people—people under a load. The load will be 
lighter if we do something about the tariff and the freight 
rates. We also might stop talking about The South and be- 
gin boasting about our South. We can—when the pictures 
look happier. 


Human Affairs — The Long View 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR A MODERN MAN, by H. Levy. Knopf. 336 pp. 

Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IT WOULD HAVE BEEN FAIRER TO THE READER TO HAVE CALLED 
this book a philosophy of history—indeed a socialist philoso- 
phy of history. Not that the author professes to write de- 
ductively—quite the contrary. But the preface is explicit as to 
the intent. 

What we find here is a modern natural scientist concerned 
with the causes of change, first in the realm of nature and 
derivatively in the realm of human affairs. With a consistent 
naturalistic approach, he finds common laws at work through- 
out all the processes of the known universe. These laws have 
to do, at the human level, for example, with the interactions of 
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large forces such as typical methods of securing livelihood, 
with the more particular forces of conscious human effort as” 
shown in technology, in physiological influences and in cul- 
tural achievement. And the theme is, briefly, that human his- 
tory has shown continuously the fact of groups which labored 
and groups which controlled, with the interests of those in 
control forced gradually by the nature of advancing tech-_ 
nology to become inevitably more and more concerned with 
and affected by the interests and status of those who labor. 
The historic process is thus conceived to be a process toward 
a classless but functionalized society. Professor Levy follows” 
Spencer in seeing increasing individualization (heterogeneity) _ 
embraced within highly articulated social structures. He ‘onl 
: 
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lows Taney in his firm grasp of function as the basis for 
social status. 

This is a hard book to classify. The Marxian influence is 
obvious. The most recent physical and mathematical scientists — 
are reckoned with. The philosophers with their technical” 
epistemological problems are repudiated in the interest of a~ 
humanistic naturalism. The controls that man exercises are 
real controls, the possibilities of melioration are genuine, the 
trends are broadly predictable if mankind continues to carry 
along with the impulses and motives now at work. 

Whether, in order to establish its case, the book needs to 
devote a full half of its discussion to the realm of natural sci- 
ence, I doubt. But the analysis of individualized personal influ-_ 
ences at work to interpenetrate with the working of gross 
forces is excellent as moving beyond the familiar materialistic 
dialectic. 

In short, this treatise will repay careful study if the reader 
is not led by the title to expect too much, or to look for some- 
thing that is not here. It should, as I have tried to intimate, 
make disturbing and wholesome reading for the party com- 
munist and doctrinaire socialist. And for the liberal reformist — 
it should suggest clues to undercurrents of permanent trend 
which should give point and meaning to a more virile stand ~ 
for an outlook beyond preoccupation solely with minor — 
reforms. 

The author is tough-minded, realistic, disciplined to scien-~ 
tific thinking, unconventional in mental slant. He is, finally, 
attuned to the conditions of the British scene. Nevertheless, 
he merits more widespread study than the American ‘intel- 
lectual audience is likely to accord him at this moment in its 
thinking career. Orpway Trap 
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Backbone of America—a Cross-Section 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID, by W. L. White. Viking. 614 pp. Price $2.75 ~ 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. = 


IN A FOREWORD TO THIs, HIS FIRST NOVEL, Mr. WHITE INSISTS — 
that the people of his state of “Oklarado” must not be iden-— 
tified with any persons “living or dead.” But he doesn’t fool — 
an old Oklarado girl, one who danced in that three-story 
fraternity house of the late General Grant period, who chased — 
newspaper assignments and learned about “the delicate horse- 
trading” of practical politics in the “long marble lobbies” of — 
the state capital building. An old Oklarado girl knows her 
folks when she meets them, let Mr. White protest as he may. 

Indeed, Mr. White doesn’t fool anyone who remembers ~ 
back five years or so when his native state of Kansas was 
ripped wide open by a scandal which disposed summarily — 
of some of its leading financial, political and social lights. — 
Mr. White has taken that scandal and made a novel of it, — 
weaving into the stuff of headlines, the aspirations and pride, 
the pressures and perplexities, the jealousies and the ration- 
alizations of the people of Athens, “a quiet country town on — 
the plains, working and growing placidly in the shade of — 
her elms whose branches reached trustingly up to an inscrut- 
able sky.” 

Mr. White’s way of telling his story makes for length. 
You get an incident from the talk around Davie Hughes’ 
soda fountain, again from the merchants’ round table at 
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Tifford’s Tea Room, again in Mrs. Norssex’ valuable confi- 
dences to Mrs. Carrough. But it all fits together into a pat- 
tern of the way different people think and act and react un- 
der the same set of circumstances. The device shows the 
story perhaps, but it constitutes the framework for a search- 
ing analysis of the social, political and ethical motivation 
of a whole community, one of those communities that we call 
“the backbone of America.” And for sheer drama there are 
the last half dozen chapters when the Norssexes go on trial. 
Mr. White has not written “the” great American novel, 
but he has written an important one, redolent of American 

life, crowded with the people who make it. 
GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


The Paramount Concern of the State 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE IN THE SOVIET UNION, by Henry E. 
Sigerist, M.D. Norton. 378 pp. Price $3.50. 


RUSSIAN MEDICINE, by W. Horsley Gantt, M.D. Harper. 214 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


THE ROMANCE OF RUSSIAN MEDICINE, by Michael L. Ravitch, 
M. D. Liveright. 352 pp. Price $3. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


MeN MAY DIFFER ABOUT WHAT IS HAPPENING POLITICALLY IN 


the Soviet Union. The conflicting and confusing interpreta- 
tion of the recent trials and purges may leave the casual stu- 
dent of foreign affairs bewildered. But all competent students 
of the health services of the Soviet Union appear to agree with 
Paul de Kruif that Dr. Sigerist’s book on Soviet medicine is 
“a record of the boldest mass fight for life ever attempted by 
any part of mankind.” It is unquestionably the most compre- 
hensive book on the most inclusive system of medicine which 
exists anywhere in the world. I doubt if any competent ob- 
server who has visited the U.S.S.R. to study its health service 
will challenge that statement, regardless of how he may feel 
about the political and economic system. 

Dr. Sigerist gives a clear and convincing exposition of a 
system of socialized medicine which he assures us has wiped 
out the distinctions between preventive and curative medicine. 
It has brought an increasingly high standard of free medical 
service within the reach of all the people, as complete and 
free to the citizens of the Soviet Union as education is to us— 
freer, in fact, for it is available to all, not only to those in 
need of the primary and elementary services, but also to those 
who need the services of the higher specialists, including hos- 
pitals, convalescent homes and institutions of research. 

Dr. Sigerist is the foremost scholar in the field of the his- 
tory of medicine. Successor to the late Dr. William H. Welch 
as director of the Institute of the History of Medicine of Johns 
Hopkins University, his distinction as a scientist is universally 
recognized. Therefore, one is bound to respect his conclusion 
that “what is being done in the Soviet Union today is the 
beginning of a new period in the history of medicine.” 

Statesmen from Disraeli to Roosevelt have said that the 
health of the people is the paramount concern of the state, 
but it has remained for the Soviet Union to make the first 
real attempt to translate that fundamental proposition into 
effective government policy. While Dr. Sigerist has given us 
the most exhaustive study of this government policy, there 
have been two other important recent studies which admirably 
supplement, and, in the main, confirm his conclusions. I refer 
to Russian Medicine by Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, and The 
Romance of Russian Medicine by Dr. Michael L. Ravitch. 

A member of the American Relief Administration in Russia 
in 1922 and 1923, a student of the great Pavlov in Leningrad 
for some years following the revolution and the civil war, Dr. 
Gantt is uniquely qualified to give the history and the early 
beginnings of Soviet medicine, the record of which Harold 
Ward has called “one of the epics of mankind: that, parallel 
with the day-to-day problems involving literally millions of 
starving and homeless people, the infant Soviets could lay the 
groundwork of an elaborate long term research development 
in all the sciences, is little short of a miracle.” But they did it, 
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and laid the foundation for a new period in the history of 
medicine. Dr. Gantt’s vivid summary of this story should not 
be missed by any student of Soviet medicine. 

Dr. Ravitch’s book completes a fine triptych on Soviet 
medicine, for it lives up to its title. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of eminent men of medicine, from the court medicine 
of the Tsars, down to the great Pavlov and his contemporaries 
in the Soviet Union today. While the author’s most exciting 
romance is the story of the inoculation of Catherine the Sec- 
ond by a distinguished English physician, Dr. Thomas 
Dimsdlae, whom the Empress with difficulty persuaded to 
come to Russia in order that she might, by her example, 
introduce inoculations into Russia where “‘it is said that in one 
year the number of persons who perished from the disease 
(smallpox) approached two million,” his grand romance be- 
gins with the Soviet government, under which “science and 
medicine began to make enormous strides.” 

Dr. Ravitch tells us that Pavlov’s pre-revolutionary labora- 
tory was wretchedly amateurish in comparison with the facili- 
ties placed at his disposal by the Soviet government, despite 
his outspoken opposition to the Soviet regime. “From its very 
first days, when the young republic was fighting against 
counter-revolutions and foreign intervention, funds were 
found to maintain and develop scientific work and Pavlov’s 
laboratory was encouraged in this way from the beginning.” 

It is a happy coincidence that three such students as Drs. 
Sigerist, Gantt and Ravitch have given us such comprehen- 
sive and complementary accounts of Soviet medicine. No one 
who is at all interested in the social implications of medical 
practice can afford to miss any one of these books. They 
should be required reading, not only for students of medicine 
and of social work, but also for budding statesmen who really 
want to find out how to translate great pronouncements into 
government policy. 


New York Joun A. Kincspury 


Saga of a Soldier 


PETER CRABTREE—A Tate or Two Continents, by Oscar R. Zipf. 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 339 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

WHETHER OR NOT THE ADVENTURES OF PETER CRABTREE ARE 

autobiographical or accurate in historical detail is unimpor- 

tant. Here is a vivid picture of the emotional reactions of an 

American soldier in the Archangel campaign in Russia. Mr. 

Zipf tells the story of an American college boy turned soldier 

in spite of his own wishes, caught up in a campaign and 

fighting under acute hardships, and without rhyme or reason 
so far as he can see. Although the book is not a literary 
masterpiece, the story is carried along both by the extraor- 
dinary series of adventures which the chief character under- 
goes and by the author’s shrewd recognition that the seeds 
of the next war were planted in the last. 
Brooklyn College THERESA WOLFSON 


Racialism—The Great Plague 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN RACIAL POLICIES, by 
Oscar I. Janowsky and Melvin M, Fagen. With a preface by James 
Brown Scott and postscript by Josiah C. Wedgwood, M.P. Oxford. 266 
pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN THESE DARK TIMES WHEN THE RUTHLESS Nazi DOMINATION 
is being imposed full-fledged on one of the most mellowed 
cultures of Europe, this documentation of Hitler’s racial poli- 
cies will be welcome to students. The substance of this book 
was submitted to the League of Nations by a wide range of 
organizations and individuals of all. countries opposed to 
Nazi violations of human rights. It is one thing to deplore 
sentimentally the ravages of racialism. It is another and more 
appropriate attitude to give careful thought to all legal and 
philosophical aspects of Hitler’s anti-Christian creed and acts. 
This carefully prepared study of German racial laws and 
practice, supplemented by documents on opposing interna- 
tional views and measures, affords the opportunity of a close 
scrutiny into the Great Plague of our times. Toni SToLpEr 
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GUIDES 
FOR ADULT STUDY 


Outlines with brief text, selected references, provocative 
suggestions for first-hand study and discussion. Compre- 
hensive, original in approach, objective, well organized. 


Scientific Consumer Purchasing 
By Avice L. Epwarps 
Emphasizes tests and standard specifications for particular 
commodities, informative labeling, price-fixing, advertising, 
cooperatives. 19388. 60 cents. 
The American Family in a Changing Society 
By Harriet AHLERS HoupLettTe 
Forces that are changing our pattern of family living, and 
adaptations the family is actually making to meet today’s 
conditions. Particularly successful in relating the individual 


experience to a philosophy of the family’s place in modern 
American life. 1938. 25 cents. 


Social Welfare 

By Evizasetu S. May 
Helps the layman to an understanding of the community’s 
welfare needs and services, public and private. Background 
reading and outline for local survey. 1937. 50 cents. 
Economics in a Changing World 

By Granam A. Laine 


Fundamental questions on the coming of industrialism and 
its effects on our ways of life. 1936. 50 cents. 


Fair Labor Standards—What Are They? 


By Jean A. FLEXNER and 
EstHER CoLe FRANKLIN 


Analyzes hours, wages, and working conditions in various 
industries and regions; the purposes and status of labor 
organizations ; the outlook of the American worker. Sugges- 
tions for community inquiry. 1938, 60 cents. 


The Modern Economy in Action 
By Carouine F. Ware 


Presents relations between the ‘‘old economy” and the new, 
with emphasis on centralization of control in the corporation ; 
evaluates contemporary industrial policy. 1936. 50 cents. 


Government, Business, and the Individual 
By Evizasetu S. May 
Developments in government in relation to some major 


economic problems, with their effects on the rights and 
privileges of individual citizens. 1936. 75 cents. 


A.A.U.W. study guides include some 50 subjects in the 
fields of Social Studies, Education, International Rela- 
tions, and the Arts. They are used effectively in more 
than 800 American cities, in discussion groups and college 
classes, by group leaders, and for individual reading 
courses. For a complete list, write for Bulletin A. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
of UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


1634 I Street, N.W. Washington, D. C 


THE UNSERVED MILLIONS 


(Continued from page 441) 


2A erp ene eeeenn tae 


«| want to extend an invitation to each and every one” 
of you, whenever you come to the City of Chicago. We would” 
be honored at the offices of the national organization of physi-— 
cians of this country to have you come in to see for yourselves” 
at firsthand something of the nature and the scope of the 
work that it is attempting to do for the benefit of every human — 
being that resides under the United States flag or, for that 
matter, anywhere in the wide, wide world.” : 


Labor 


SPEAKING THE FOLLOWING MORNING, FLORENCE GREENBURG, A 
small guileless looking but incisive young woman who is edu- 
cational and legislative chairman of the Council of Auxiliaries 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, also invited the ~ 
conference to visit Chicago. She began: 

“I, too, want to extend an invitation to the delegates present 
here—but I want to show them another picture. I want to 
show them a sick Chicago, a Chicago of dirt and filth and tene- 
ments. The people I represent live in this part of Chicago.... 

“I speak to this Health Conference as the representative 
of the organized wives of workers. My people are asking that 
our government take health from the list of luxuries to be- 
bought only by money, and add it to the list containing the 
‘inalienable rights’ of every citizen... . i 

“Only a few years ago, my people—the steel workers, the” 
packing house workers, the harvester workers—did not know — 
what it meant to demand that their needs, their lives, their 
happiness be considered. They were only half-Americans with 
no voice in the government, with no part in planning this — 
democracy. But now these men and women are organized — 
and they have learned how to ask for what they want, how ~ 
to demand what they need. It was not for nothing that they 
battled to get the Wagner labor relations act. It was not for 
nothing that ten men in Chicago died on Memorial Day, to 
make that act live.” 

Miss Greenburg told of pneumonia among the men who- 
sweat at the steel furnaces and go out into the cold; of dust 
diseases in grinding departments and sand blast rooms; of | 
the tuberculosis that got Aggie in a “damp room” at the 
stockyards and other hazards. She told of the little Mexican 
girl who knew what lack of hospital facilities for the poor 
means. The relief authorities would not pay for her hospital 
care any more and she finally died of an abscessed lung after 
three years of suffering. “I attended her wake and remember | 
very well the hopeless look on the father’s and mother’s faces.” 
Of the old man who can’t see without glasses but has no fare 
to go to the clinic for eye treatment or lenses. Of the woman 
who used her insulin money to pay rent. 

“You can easily see why sickness is such a major catas- 
trophe to a working man’s family, especially if the wage 
earner is unable to work through sickness, because then who 
is to earn the money to take care of the family, let alone 
buy the medical treatment so that he can get his health back? 

“Many sick workers are condemned to become permanent 
invalids because medical services are so beyond their reach 
that they either do not get them at all or not until it is too 
late. Certainly these life-long invalids are a much greater 
drain on the community than free health service would be. 

“Although the health status of all workers in Chicago is 
very poor, that of the Negro worker is especially bad. There 
is only one overcrowded private hospital to serve the Negro 
community. It is disgraceful that in our city of four and a 
half million people there is only one general public hospital, 
only one public tuberculosis sanitarium, only one public hos- 
pital for contagious diseases. . . . Life, it seems, is cheaper 
in Chicago than hospital beds. . . . 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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“I want to leave with you the knowledge that directly after 
this conference we are hoping to initiate one locally to bring 
the Technical Committee’s recommendations for a national 
health program to Chicago people so they can act.” 

What she wanted—adequate hospitalization, medical care 
in the home, preventive medicine, health insurance—was close 
to what was urged by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor; by Lee Pressman, general 
counsel for the Committee for Industrial Organization; Dor- 
othy Bellanca, vice-president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Harriet Silverman, executive secretary, 
People’s National Health Committee of the Workers’ Alli- 
ance; and by a number of representatives of labor organiza- 
tions, including Frederick C. Lendrum, director, Medical 
Research Institute, United Automobile Workers of America; 
Leonard Gross, chairman, Waterfront Research Committee, 
New York; Walter Polakov, director of engineering, United 
Mine Workers of America; Joseph A. Padway, general coun- 
sel, American Federation of Labor. 


The Farm 


Nor waAs IT FAR APART FROM WHAT WAS URGED BY FARM LEAD- 
ers, such as Mrs. H. W. Ahart, president of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Mrs. 
Ahart’s testimony concerned a “health picture of rural Amer- 
ica” which she called “neither sensible nor satisfactory.” 

“Throughout the land many a rural community has poorer 
medical facilities at its disposal today than it had a generation 
ago. Even at the peak of agricultural and national prosperity, 
four fifths of the rural areas of the United States lacked any 
organized health service. . . . By and large the farm people 
of the nation comprise that intermediate stratum of our pop- 
ulation, represented by millions of persons, to which even 
the aid to indigents is not available. Yet, the large urban 
centers must depend on human replacement from the farms 
of America... . 

“Our organization, the Associated Women of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, and the Farm Bureau itself, 
representing 40 states, 2000 counties, and an individual mem- 
bership of more than 3,000,000 persons, knows that it is fun- 
damentally correct that the medical profession should admin- 
ister the service it gives, but we want that service planned 
for the benefit. of the people. . . . The ideal of group medi- 
cine or health insurance is built on cooperation between those 
who give aid and those who receive it. Properly carried out, 
it is mutually beneficial to both. It is a practical ideal which 
appeals to common sense and common reason. . . . 

“Today the demand for health insurance and for adequate 
medical care for our entire population, both urban and rural, 
is a force that must be recognized, despite any objections 
expressed by individuals within the medical profession. . . .” 

After her speech, Mrs. Ahart was told that a story which 
questioned her sincerity was being spread about her. Being 
a lady of decision, she refuted it very briskly the next morn- 
ing before giving some further testimony. Her first visit to 
Washington, she said, had been two years ago when, with 
some seven thousand other delegates, she attended a conven- 
tion of the Associated Country Women of the World. In 
reporting it, Time said that “The bumpkins had come to 
Washington.” She looked the word up in the dictionary and 
saw that a bumpkin is an “awkward country lout.” She just 
didn’t think that applied to the rural women of America 
and wrote Time accordingly. Time published her letter, but 
to her discomfiture—she confessed that her skin is rather 
thin—the heading they put over it was “A Bumpkin Protests.” 

“Now, this morning a bumpkin is going to protest again,” 
said Mrs. Ahart. She disliked bringing personalities into this 
convention, but it had come to her on good authority that, 
as she put it, a certain paid employe of the American Med- 
ical Association has circulated the report that she is a paid 

(Continued on page 472) 
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THE UNSERVED MILLIONS 
(Continued from page 471) 


employe of a certain well-known medical group in California 
(evidently the Ross-Loos Clinic of Los Angeles was meant). 

“Now, I protest [said Mrs. Ahart] and I ask this gentleman 
to please take this back. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is paying my expenses to this convention. I have never 
received one cent, nor one bit of service, from that California 
medical group. I am not a paid employe of anybody except 
Henry W. Ahart, a sheepman of northern California, who 
provides me with my clothes and food. So, Dr. , how 
about apologizing?” 


Criticism 

SPEAKING THE FOLLOWING DAY, Dr. Morris FisHBEIN, EDITOR 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association, expressed 
amazement at the peculiar arrangements that had been made 
in order to elicit opinions in regard to a “far-reaching, econ- 
omy-shaking, tremendous national program.” “You are essen- 
tially a healthy people. Your deathrates and your sickness 
rates compare favorably with those of any nation in the 
world, regimented or unregimented.” He challenged any 
attempt to place the problem of medical care in the forefront 
as an issue before the American people as out of perspective. 
“We should concern ourselves first with food, fuel, clothing, 
shelter and a job with adequate wages.” 

He knew Chicago conditions that are far worse, he said, 
than Miss Greenburg described; he had used a case of needless 
death from exposure in a Negro childbirth as a leverage for 
getting three public agenices to work out a rational plan for 
responding to emergency calls. And, in contrast, he told of 
a visit to Hot Springs, N. M., where two and a half million 
dollars in government money has recently been spent in con- 
structing a hospital for ninety crippled children; with an 
orthopedic surgeon—there is none in the state—imported 
from El] Paso two days a week at a salary larger than that 
paid the governor. 

“You must have education of your public as to the facilities 
already available in most of our large communities, or you 
will not get utilization of those facilities. We cannot promise 
you a complete and satisfactory and 100 percent medical care 
because we don’t know enough and nobody else knows 
enough, . . . Neither Dr. Thomas Parran nor anybody else 
can promise you on the basis of the knowledge we have now, 
that he is going to eliminate gonorrhea among steel workers 
or any other employes in this country, because you have got 
to have knowledge first... . 

“And so we come here—the medical profession—called to 
a conference on a national health program, and I leave it 
to you whether or not we have been called to a conference or 
whether the patient whom you represent has not asked the 
medical profession to write a prescription for Radway’s Ready 
Relief, which the patient has written and wants the medical 
profession to sign so they can get the prescription filled. That 
is not scientific medicine, and that is not scientific eco- 
nomics. .. . 

“I know, and the medical profession knows, that there are 
unsatisfied needs among the American people, but I know 
that only by the kind of development that is taking place in 
this country will we in the future be able to answer those 
needs. . . . I could tear to pieces many of these things and 
these figures. It is not the thing to do. We are not here to 
tear to pieces this program. We . . . are here to find out if 
we can depend upon it in charting our progress for the future, 
and if we cannot . . . then it is our business to get one that 
we can depend on, and go forward with a safe map. . . .” 

From the President’s letter of welcome on, there had been 
stress on the cooperative relationships and the reinforcement 
which the projected public developments might bring to ex- 
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isting private and voluntary organizations; but in conclud-— 
ing, Dr. Fishbein called a roll in such a way as to imply that 
their vested interests would put them in opposition to the- 
program proposed: 

“What is to happen to our insurance companies which 
we have already established? 

“What is to happen to the sickness plans of the Moose 
and the Eagles and the Masons and the Odd Fellows and the 
Elks and all of those people who have put a great deal of © 
money into their own institutions and into their own sana- 
toria? 

‘What is to happen to hospitalization plans. . . ? 

“What is to happen to the non-profit voluntary hospitals 
built by the Catholics and Jews and Methodists and Presby- 
terians and all of the other religions. . .?” 


Highlights 


So MUCH FOR THE FRICTION WHICH, HOWEVER MUCH HEAT 
it contributed to the conference, nonetheless illuminated 
points of view which will play their part as national con- 
sideration of the program goes forward. As a matter of fact, 
divergencies were understandable; what was outstanding was 
the extent of common agreement. The main body of testimony 
and comment will be available in published proceedings and 
the Interdepartmental Committee is bringing out a summary 
of findings, recommendations and discussions. Yet certain 
highlights must be mentioned; such as: 


—The sober caution of Dr. Sigismund S. Goldwater, com-~ 
missioner, Department of Hospitals, New York City, that 
“neglected illness is not always convertible by means of 
money grants or administrative measures into illness ef- 
fectively prevented or cared for”; and as to the dangers of 
unwise government spending, and the losses to be expected 
if paid medical care is substituted for voluntary service. — 


—The rejoinder of Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of” 
the American Association for Social Security, that a pro- 
gram of health insurance would counteract the trends 
Dr. Goldwater feared; and that we must assume that it 
will be a coordinated one instead of piecemeal. 


—The refreshing assurance given by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician and vice-president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, that as a sound investment over a. 
period of thirty years it had spent 120 million dollars in 
nursing care, health education and general disease pre- 
vention; and that the proposals for general, maternal and 
child health were moderately scheduled. “The stakes are 
enormous” and he was there “to urge on your courage 
to see that program through.” 


—The downrightness of Charles W. Taussig, president of 
the American Molasses Company, that “business bears a 
far greater financial burden now, due to our neglect of 
adequate health control, than its share of the tax burden 
will be under the proposed plan. ... Progressive busi- 
ness will regard adequate health service as a subsidy to 
industry, not a burden.” 


—Such varied and characteristic contributions as those of a 
great nursing pioneer, Annie W. Goodrich; Michael M. 
Davis, chairman, Committee on Research in Medical Eco- 
nomics; Charles W. Eliot II, secretary of the National Re- 
sources Committee; Dexter Masters of the Consumers 
Union; Neville Miller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters; the Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S.J., editor of Hospital Progress; John Middleton, secretary, 
International Workers Order; Watson B. Miller, national 
director, National Rehabilitation Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion; also such journalists as Fulton Oursler, Lid- 
erty; Myron Weiss, Time; such social workers as Dorothy 
Kahn, Philadelphia; M. Antoinette Cannon, New York; 
and Dr. Ellen Potter, director of medicine, New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


—The greetings of Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York. 


—The extraordinary muster of presidents in the health field, 
including: Dr. Frederick A. Besley, American College of 
Surgeons; Robert E. Neff, American Hospital Association; 
Dr. William J. Kerr, American College of Physicians; Dr. 
George Bowles, National Medical Association; Dr. C. 
Willard Camalier, American Dental Association; Charles F. 
Ernst, American Public Welfare Association; Dr. Arthur T. 
McCormack, American Public Health Association. 


—Edith M. Gates, National Board YWCA, spoke for its 
constituency of a “million of the rank and file, young 
unemployed or young married girls or women”; Mrs. 
Saidie Orr Dunbar, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, for the “largest group of organized 
women in the world” which “will offer our best lay par- 
ticipation”; and Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, who, in repre- 
senting a group of “over two million interested individuals,” 
confessed that, “We are awfully anxious that something 
happen soon, because as parents we notice that these chil- 


dren grow up so fast. We are afraid that they will grow up’ 


into unhealthy adulthood before many more researches are 
completed.” 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social Security Board, 
in opening the session at which plans for health insurance 
were brought up, recapitulated the very considerable body 
of experience in allied fields which could be brought to bear— 
state systems of workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents that go back for twenty-seven years; the new federal- 
state unemployment compensation acts covering fifty-one 
separate jurisdictions; the federally administered old age insur- 
ance with its 42 million policy holders: “With courage in 
the objectives, with caution in achieving those objectives, in a 
spirit of cooperation between those within the government 
and those without the government whose interests are vitally 
affected, we can and will work out a reasonable, practical, 
workable system.” 

The drafting of the social security act was the backdrop for 
two other speakers. One was Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina and chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Council on Economic Security, who warmly 
summed up the discussion from the lay angle. The other 
was Edwin E. Witte, professor of economics, University of 
Wisconsin, and secretary of the Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, who placed Wisconsin, New York and 
California in the running as likely first states to enact 
health insurance legislation. As his zero, in noting progress, 
he recalled the “one little line” in the original social security 
bill to the effect that the Social Security Board should study 
the problem of health insurance and make a report back 
to Congress. This led to such a barrage of telegrams from 
interested sources that, to save the bill, the line was deleted. 


Group Experiments 


THE VOLUNTARY PROJECTS IN GROUP FACILITIES, PRACTICE AND 
payment which have sprung up were canvassed affirmatively 
from various angles by Dr. Kingsley Roberts, medical direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Cooperative Medicine; David H. 
McAlpin Pyle, president of the United Hospital Fund of New 
York; and Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, director of the Committee 
on Hospital Service of the American Hospital Association. 
To date, said Dr. Rorem, there are some two million mem- 
bers of non-profit hospital care insurance plans—double the 
number of a year ago, and likely to reach ten million in the 
next four years. “It is not a panacea; it does not pay the 
doctors’ bills; it does not restore lost income either from sick- 
ness or from unemployment; but it has been able to enable 
a substantial number of patients to pay their hospital bills; 
it has tended to stabilize income; it has facilitated the col- 
(Continued on page 474) 
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The salty success of the American Medical Association in ~ 
combatting quacks and fraudulent patent medicines seems — 
to have been unhappily adapted to constraints on the social, - 


THE UNSERVED MILLIONS 


(Continued from page 473) 


lection of doctors’ bills, and has minimized to a certain ex- 
tent the load of private charity and taxation.” 

He saw the development not only as good in itself, but 
as accumulating actuarial and administrative data “useful for 
a comprehensive plan of hospitalization and medical service.” 


In PHILADELPHIA, UNDER THE LEAD OF ROENTGENOLOGISTS, DOC- 
tors have carried into the courts their fight against a group 
hospitalization plan similar to those which already’ have 
taken root in sixty American cities. But even more over-all 
group schemes of medical care and payment are on the 
firing line. In San Francisco, for example, an attempt is be- 
ing made through the courts to stave off such a plan for 
municipal employes. In Washington, the American Medical 
Association has been linked with the District association 
in efforts to squelch a going project of the sort among HOLC 
employes. Doctors taking part in it have been expelled, hos- 
pital facilities refused. The week after the National Health 
Conference, a decision, handed down by a federal district 
judge, roundly sustained the group plan, its patients and its 
doctors. As a countermove the District medical society has 
since filed suit in the federal courts on further grounds to 
restrain the employes’ association, stating that they themselves 
have in mind a scheme free from lay or government taint. 

Meanwhile, came moves on the part of the assistant at- 
torney general, Thurman Arnold, looking toward resorting 
to the antitrust laws to prevent further suppressive action 
emanating from the American Medical Association against 
such experiments to lower sickness costs. That put the shoe 
on the other foot. Any presumption that this was part of the 
planning that entered into the initiation of the National 
Health Conference is flatly denied. What both the health 
agencies of the administration and its legal arm had in com- 
mon may be said to have been put in the President’s letter 
to the conference: that health problems are in a “real sense 
public problems”; “ways and means of dealing with them 
must be determined with a view to the best interests of all 
our citizens.” 

Social advances have come in the law when doctors have 
bestirred themselves to change outmoded legal practices. 
Now public attention has been focused on medical impinge- 
ment on a legal principle and lawyers bestir themselves. 
There is an innate professional penchant on all hands to 
overlook the neighbor’s backyard and overhaul it. More than 

- once this process has wrought mightily for good. 


The Incoming Tide 


MoRE SIGNIFICANT ARE THE RECENT FORCES AT WORK IN THE 
medical profession itself. The National Health Conference 
afforded a new perspective in somewhat the same way that 
historical criticism treats old traditions. As children, we 
thought of King Canute as the greatest bonehead who ever 
wore a crown: he thought he could tell the ocean when to 
stop. The historical critics correct us to the contrary. Rather 
he was a very canny and sage old king, beset by difficult and 
blind advisors who told him he was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed; that it didn’t matter what other people thought or 
wanted; he had only to say the word and it would go. So 
Canute took his court and his scepter out on to the beach 
to give them an object lesson in limited sovereignty and in 
statesmanship. 

Some of us have been troubled by the picture which seems 
to have been drawn in recent years of the American doctor 
as, also, a sort of “lord of all he surveys,” who has only 
to swing the rod of Aesculapius across the troubled waters of 
sickness or discontent and presto, they are bound to subside. 
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as distinct from the scientific, aspects of experimentation in ~ 


the field of medical care. 


This was the stereotype of the American doctor which was — 
exploded at the Washington Conference. Here was Dr. Abell, © 
president of the American Medical Association, reassuring — 


his fellow participants that the cooperation of the profes- 
sion would be given to its deliberations and to the hard 
thinking that must go into any program of this sort. Here 


was Dr. Borden S. Veeder, editor of the Journal of Pediatrics, 
disavowing any illusions that the problem of medical care — 
is one that belongs purely to the medical profession and can 
be settled by it alone. Here was Dr. Adolph Meyer, direc-— 


tor of the Psychiatric Clinic of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 


pointing out that however staggering such a problem is, — 


merely to have the whole thing set before us so that we can 


look at it is a great advance. We should have courage, and not ~ 


be inhibited by all the paralyzing considerations. Here was 
Dr. Allan M. Butler, Harvard Medical School, thanking 


heaven that the conference had already outlined a program © 


that will assure us that we are not going to stick further 
to diagnosis of details. In the last two days of the confer- 
ence, there was a veritable panel of physicians of standing, 
who came forward to voice their constructive outlook on 
the rising tides of public interest and demand. Let us single 


out Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor emeritus, Harvard Med- 


ical School and consultant, U. S. Department of Labor: 


“T think that we are all left with two impressions: One — 


of a very great need; and the other of a body of people, the 


physicians of the country, who have striven hard to meet that _ 
need, but now are suddenly faced by an increased demand | 


which they themselves cannot meet. The problem as it has 


been laid before us here is one that takes all of the forces of © 
the country to meet, all of the groups; the medical group ~ 


is not enough. After all, what we confront is so largely an 


economic problem. We can’t ask the American Medical 
Association to build us rural hospitals. We certainly can’t 
ask the ordinary practitioner to take upon himself more of 


the burden of medical charity than he has already assumed. — 
In common decency we ought to take a great deal of it off — 
his shoulders. We have asked him to do infinitely more — 


than we have ever thought of asking the lawyers to do, 


although perhaps the need is just as great with the lawyers. — 
“Tf all of the groups of the country must help in solving this — 


great problem, that means the government will have to do it, 
doesn’t it? 


And really the federal government is not an in-— 


vading hostile power that knows nothing about the needs — 


of this country. After all, what is it? It is ourselves—our- 
selves organized. And surely it is more or less susceptible to 
our influence.” 


No RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED. As Miss RocHE PUT IT, THE 
five recommendations represented “no final delineation of 
ways and means to meet a great national need, but rather 
the earnest, carefully weighed conclusions of technical ex- 
perts in positions of public responsibility.” There was more 
work to be done in the months ahead to meet the President’s 
call to chart a course of action, The whole procedure of the 
conference was as far from bureaucracy and regimentation 
as human society gets. 

If we are to judge by the past, what comes of it de- 
pends more upon the strength and depth of the urge from 
the farmers, the workers, the parents, all the insistent con- 
sumers, than upon experts or government. Ten years ago the 
nation-wide Study of the Cost of Medical Care gave to expert 
and government facts of magnitude upon which to base ac- 
tion; but these facts didn’t reach down to the unserved mil- 
lions in America. Today to some degree they have, and 
therein lies strength. 


Internes in Government 
by WEBB WALDRON 


Not LONG AGO AN AMBITIOUS YOUNG COLLEGE GRAD HITCHHIKED 
400 miles from his home town in the Texas Panhandle to the 
| state capital to interview a man who might give him a job. 
He got the job. And what do you imagine it was? A chance 
to work in a federal bureau in Washington for one year with- 
out pay! What’s more, the people of that boy’s home town, 
proud of the youngster’s success in landing the salaryless post, 
are chipping together to pay his living expenses in Washing- 
ton for the coming year. 

Fifty college graduates are in Washington this autumn doing 
the same thing. Working in government bureaus and agencies 
without salary. They were rigidly chosen out of 250 who 
wanted to go. They are called “internes.” Like medical in- 
ternes in hospitals, they learn by watching and doing. They 
have taken courses in public administration in college and 
they are intent on careers in public service. Some of them are 
paying their own expenses in Washington. Some are there 
on fellowships from their colleges. Some, like the lad from 
Texas, are financed by the hometown folks. A Toledo girl, 
for example, a brilliant graduate of the municipal university 
there, is having her expenses paid by a group of Toledo 
clubwomen. 

Internes are busy, too, in many state and city governments. 
They are put in the field, in the TVA and in the Indian ser- 
vice in the Southwest. Learning by watching and doing. 

Yet it was only 20 years ago that the president of a large 
university, answering an inquiry from a member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission as to whether any of his graduates 
were interested in careers in government service, said flatly: 
“Don’t be silly!” 

Youth itself gave the primary impulse toward the system 
of internes in government. Four years ago, at a meeting of 
the National Student Federation in Washington, a discus- 
sion arose of the need of young blood in public service. A 
committee of student delegates got together and asked them- 
selves whether something practical could not be done to open 
government careers to youth. The student committee sought 
help from a number of distinguished citizens, who became its 
board of advisers. This was the germ of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. The Institute took as its aim the tie-up 
of college and government by a system of federal internes. 
The first year’s experiment with internships was so successful 
that the Institute obtained a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for carrying the idea on in larger scope. 

The Institute is a non-profit organization with headquar- 
ters in Washington. Constantly it keeps in touch with those 
colleges which are giving the best courses in public adminis- 
tration. Each spring these colleges send in a list of their most 
promising students who hope to get into public service. The 
director of the Institute, Frederick M. Davenport, then makes 
journeys through the country interviewing these hopefuls at 
strategic points. 

“Tt is not only prime scholarship we demand,” said Dr. 
Davenport. “We are almost as keenly concerned in knowing 
what the student has done outside of class. Has he taken a 
prominent part in the student council, athletics, journalism? 
We demand that he has shown first-rate qualities of leader- 
ship in college. We want the type that makes things happen.” 

The Institute undertakes to place these picked young men 
and women as unpaid internes in federal bureaus and agen- 
cies. The internship usually lasts one year. 


SETTING OUT ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY THROUGH THE INTRICA- 
cies of governmental Washington, I found the youngsters at 
work on an astonishing variety of jobs. Here was a lad who 
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INTERNES IN GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 475) 


captained the Wisconsin crew for two years, was president of 
the student athletic board, went to Minnesota on a fellowship 
in public administration. He’s in the public utilities division 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Next year he 
returns to Minnesota and takes his M.A. His ambition is to 
get into some administrative post that has to do with govern- 
ment regulation of utilities. Here was a gentlemanly fellow 
from Pomona College, where he got his letter in tennis and 
basketball. He has had various research jobs with the Social 
Security Board; now he is an observer in the administrator’s 
office. His ambition is some job that has to do with the rela- 
tions of the federal government to the states. 

In the Department of Commerce, I found a dark pretty 
girl, daughter of a Florida fruitgrower, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 
M. A., Radcliffe, answering inquiries from business men on 
foreign trade. She tells me she may go into a business office 
next year, to get its point of view, then return to a govern- 
ment job, At the Census I found a girl from the University 
of Oregon who had analyzed the flow of work through cer- 
tain divisions of the Bureau so that it could be made mark- 
edly more efficient. Over in the Bureau of Prisons I dis- 
covered another Radcliffe girl working on the classification of 
federal prisoners. She had just got back from six months at 
the Federal Prison for Women in West Virginia, where she 
had a variety of jobs, among them the matronship of a 
prisoners’ cottage. 

One of the internes from Harvard, a Tennesseean, now 
with TVA, is getting an over-all view of that vast experi- 
ment. He will return to Harvard next year for further study, 
then possibly go back to a permanent job at the TVA. 

One of last year’s internes from Harvard spent part of his 
time with the Interstate Commerce Commission, part with 
the American Association of Railroads, part with a trucking 
company association. Now he is back at Harvard working 
for his advanced degree. He is training himself for an impor- 
tant ICC job or for the secretaryship of a big trade association. 

Dr. Davenport told me that he was glad to have some of 
his internes go into industrial or commercial life. It is in- 
valuable to get men into key positions in industry or trade 
who have some understanding of governmental problems. 
This indicates that the National Institute of Public Affairs 
has a refreshingly broad and national point of view. 


JoHN Co.iierR, CoMMissIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, DESCRIBED 
to me the special system of internes with which he is experi- 
menting. 

“It has been thought in the past,” said Collier, “that honesty 
and a good heart were all that were needed in handling 
Indians. But of late we in the Indian service have begun to 
realize that academic background and training are desirable 
in a good Indian administrator. He may not be an expert in 
all the sciences involved in Indian work but he must be able 
to appreciate their bearing each on the other, and he must be 
a handler of men, too.” 

With a special Rockefeller Foundation grant, Collier is 
trying out in the Southwest a dozen young men from the 
Institute of Public Affairs. One, for example, is analyzing the 
standards which should control Indian traders. Another is 
working on the grazing problem, studying the conflicting 
claims of white man and Indian. 

And so forth. Those who show they have the stuff will be 
in an excellent position to qualify for permanent and im- 
portant jobs in the Indian service. 


EXPLORING AROUND THE New York sTATE CAPITAL AT ALBANY, 
I encountered another set of lively young internes on the job, 
and I found out how they got there. 
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One day about a year and a half ago, William E. Mosher, 


director of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at >| 


Syracuse University, appeared in the office of Mark Graves, 


New: York State Tax Commissioner. } 


Mosher had just extended his course in public administra- t 
tion from one to two years. He had the idea that the student 
in his second year might be assigned by the head of a state 
bureau to do a special piece of investigating. He asked ~ 
whether Graves would like to take on some of the Syracuedll 
students as internes. 

Graves, a man distinguished for his work for the improve- ~ 


ment of government personnel, was so excited by Mosher’s _ | 


proposal that he called together the chiefs of several other 
bureaus and asked Mosher to tell the story to them. Graves 
then went to the New York Civil Service Commission and 
persuaded the commission to allow the state departments to 
take on a certain number of young men as junior clerks at 
$75 a month, outside the civil service, each to be employed 
for a limited period. 

The internes at Albany have more than justified the 
scheme. With fresh keen youthful minds, trained in the latest — 
angles of government practice, they sometimes hit upon im- 
proved ways of governmental procedure. “The old point of 
view,” said Graves, “is that public administration must be 
learned on the job. That may be all right if your mind is 
open constantly to new ideas. But there are men in the gov- 
ernment of this state who entered as pages or clerks and have 
worked up by seniority to quite responsible jobs, but never 
had a new idea in their lives. That’s why I welcome these 
voung fellows. They see things we old-timers can’t see.” 

The University of California has a program by which a 
certain number of students, chosen on competitive examina- 
tion, combine graduate study in public administration at the — 
university with work in the personnel office at the state capi- 
tal. They have one-year appointments on the state payroll at — 
a nominal salary. 

Los Angeles County operates a plan of its own. Each year 
it holds examinations for student investigators and re- 
searchers. These examinations are open to all college gradu- 
ates. They appeal especially to those who have majored in 
public administration. Internes receive $50 a month for one 
year. At the end of the year’s internship, the student is quali- 
fied to compete in an open examination for administrative © 
assistant. All the internes thus far who have taken the exami- 
nation have qualified. The majority are landing permanent 
jobs in the Los Angeles County civil service. 

At the University of Cincinnati, graduate students in public 
service operate on the same cooperative plan, alternation of 
study and practical work, which this university has for many 
years practiced so successfully in the departments of engineer- 
ing and commerce. Students spend half their time in study 
at the university, half as employes of the city of Cincinnati 
or Hamilton County. They get the same salaries earned by 
regular employes on the same work. Cincinnati, probably the 
most civic-conscious city in the United States, distinguished 
for its successful fight for a modern charter and the city man- 
ager plan, is an admirable living laboratory for these students. 
Heads of city and county departments like the co-op’s breadth 
of view and quickness to grasp essentials. Of 34 students who 
have completed the co-op plan, 24 now have permanent jobs 
with the city, state or federal government. Eight are in col- 
lege teaching, two in research. 

In Wisconsin an agreement has just come about between 
the state and the university by which students of exceptional 
ability are picked for public service scholarships. To these 
students the university lends not over $400 in their senior 
year. In return, the student agrees to serve the state after 
graduation for a period of one to two years as an apprentice 
in a job assigned to him by the state personnel director. These 
apprentices get $125 a month. Deductions are made from the 
apprentice’s salary till the loan is repaid. Twenty-five began 
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york July 1 and more will be added. During the apprentice 
riod, the students carry a certain amount of graduate work 
n public administration at the University. At the end of the 
pprenticeship, they will be trained and ready to take an 
xamination for a permanent civil service position. Thus a 
rogressive commonwealth moves to bring some of its best 
oung blood into its government—brilliant students who ordi- 
narily are enticed into private industry. 


‘THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE STATES AND CITIES WHERE COL- 
lege youth is interning in government. 

The growth of academic courses designed to train students 
for public service is amazing. Today 130 American colleges 
are giving courses of this sort. Sixty-one colleges have actually 
set up separate schools or special programs in public admin- 
istration. Half of these have sprung up in the past four years. 
The leading schools are beset by far more applicants than 
they can handle. Syracuse University, for instance, had ten 
times as many applicants this year for its graduate "school of 
public affairs as it could admit. 

These schools are all a part of a general awakening to an 
interest in public affairs. 

“Why are you fellows interested in getting internships in 
Washington?” I asked a group of graduate students at Har- 
vard. “Well,” said one of them hesitantly, a tall yellow- 
haired lad from Minnesota, “I think the New Deal has given 
a glamor to public life.’ “That’s right,’ several others con- 
firmed. 

I have found students on other campuses venturing the 
same opinion. This belief does not necessarily involve an 
approval of all of the objectives of the New Deal. Nor an 
admiration for its personalities. It does recognize that gov- 
ernment in America in the past five years has gained a power 
and a drama it has never had before and that government 
is likely to continue to possess both, no matter what the fate 
of the New Deal. And that therefore public life and public 
service carry an adventure which once was found in explora- 
tion when there were new lands and seas to seek, or in busi- 
ness when it boasted more of the aspects of pioneering and 
empire-building. 

Along with this, the elders of our generation are beginning 
to realize that since government is interpenetrating our lives 
as never before, and is likely to go on doing so, whether we 
like it or not, we ought to look sharply to the quality of 
people who administer our laws. 

The schools, the teachers, the temper of the students, the 
public interest, all this means that there will be a greater 
and greater contingent of eager hopefuls looking for careers 
in city, state and federal government. More, certainly, than 
there are places for just now. But a stream of able enthusi- 
astic youth seeking a try-out in government will undoubtedly 
open the gates more widely. 


WHaT OF THE INTERNE AFTER HIS INTERNSHIP? Many are 
stepping straight into permanent jobs. Sometimes the work 
these youngsters get into proves unexpectedly important and 
exciting. A student from Syracuse went as interne with the 
revenue department of Kentucky a year or so ago. Now he’s 
assistant director of the department, fighting with a reform 
group for the abolition of the fee system in county govern- 
ment. A Minnesota graduate got taken on as interne with 
the city manager of Austin, Texas, and did such a good job 
on a housing survey that the city of Houston asked to borrow 
him for a similar survey. 

True, the depression brought about drastic residence re- 
strictions for municipal employment in many places, but the 
fact remains that the 450 American cities now possessing the 
merit system probably offer the biggest single opportunity 
for the college graduate bent on a career in public adminis- 
tration. 

In Washington, the more enterprising and progressive fed- 
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Research Department SG-J, HousEHo_p Finance CoreoraTION 


Please send me a free copy of the one booklet checked below: 


(If you wish information about “Love in the Kitchen,” 


Food Fats and Oils 
Dairy Products 


check here 


Statere-s52.c reyes | 
i} 
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INTERNES IN GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 477) 


eral bureaus are becoming very much alive to the value of 
the college people who interne under the Institute of Public 
Affairs. As a result, many of these young people have a 
choice of several federal jobs when they finish their intern- 
ship. 

Fortunately for the young aspirant to public service, our 
federal government is really beginning officially to recognize 
the job of administrator. In England, such recognition has 
long been given. There, the government regularly picks a 
number of exceptional university men on a general intelli- 
gence examination and systematically trains them for top 
policy-determining jobs. In America, if a filing-clerk, stenog- 
rapher or botanist stays at his desk or in his laboratory long 
enough and is reasonably diligent, competent and sober, he 
may rise by the slow momentum of seniority to an adminis- 
trative post, though he may have none of the qualifications 
for a managerial job. But things are changing. The need is 
now for men who can plan, coordinate and direct the work 


of scientists though not scientists themselves. Here is an 
opportunity for the hopeful interne. 
At the present time would-be administrative civil servants” 


are seldom encouraged by the rules. Volunteer 


vice procedure; as a result too many of them are still assigned” 
to routine clerical work, and their presence is occasionally” 
resented by their co- -workers and even by their supervisors. 
Government has never really recognized that an adminis-~ 
trator, trained to execute and coordinate government activity 
is a professional person. 


To make a real opportunity, our civil service rules should ! 


be liberalized. In my opinion the U.S. Civil Service Commis-— 
sion should set up an examination for Junior Administrative. 
Assistant. This would be designed especially for college” 
graduates who have specialized in public administration, par- 
ticularly those who have spent an internship in city, state or 


federal government. Such an examination would attract the 


exceptional student, and draw increased attention of govern- 
ment chiefs to these potential young administrators. 


If government were opened to this stream of youth, they 


would give government a new efficiency and a new tone. 
And certainly with their zeal and talent, they would give 
our people a higher respect for government. 


MIDDLE COUNTY by Martha Collins Bayne 


(Continued from page 462) 


welfare, public health, and so forth, the latter organization 
is usually more successful in affecting the decisions of the 
boards of supervisors. 

While the influence of Vassar College, on the outskirts of 
the city, on the social, cultural and economic life of the city 
is not a major force, it should not be overlooked despite the 
fact that the “reformers from Vassar” are often derided or 
blamed individually and collectively by the native population 
—another evidence of the remote hostility toward a transi- 
tion period and toward the means necessary to cope with its 
attendant problems. 


Is IT POSSIBLE THAT THESE CONTRADICTIONS ARE TEMPORARY, 
and that with the passing of the older generation, the tran- 
sition period will be over? Following this thought I won- 
dered whether city ideas and city living habits were being 
introduced to the younger generation via the rural schools. 
But my expectations received a rude shock when J visited 
these isolated “little red school houses” as well as the more 
modern brick high schools in the villages. I found that gen- 
erally rural schools in Dutchess County (divided into four 
supervisory districts) are untouched by the most obvious 
educational developments of the past twenty years. Three 
quarters are the old-fashioned one-room, one-teacher variety. 
The school where I interviewed the teacher of Ed Cobb’s 
little girls, like the majority of these one-room schools, has 
no running water nor plumbing, and relies on a pot-bellied 
stove for heat. Some have no electricity. Children of all ages 
were jammed together in one small room, and recited by 
groups at the teacher’s desk. The average number of pupils 
in these schools range from two or three of varying age to 
30. Small wonder that few teachers attempt more than the 
most elementary subjects. As Mary Cobb’s teacher said, 
“How can I let the sixth and seventh grades make a cliff- 
dwellers project when there isn’t enough room between the 
desks and the wall to put a bookcase, much less a work table, 
and when the desks are all screwed to the floor?” 

The actual control of the schools lies in the hands of each 
of the 30 or 40 school districts, small strongholds of democ- 
racy controlled by school trustees whose power over the des- 
tinies of their neighbors’ children is supreme. State officials 


and local superintendents eager to consolidate districts and” 


build larger, more economical schools, are powerless against: 
them. The trustee hires and fires the teacher, and inciden- 
tally often sees that she boards at his house. He buys all the’ 


books, handles all the finances, and starts the fire in the pot-_ 


bellied stove. He cleans the school privies, takes the children’ 
on the annual picnic in his truck, and prescribes the studies.. 
Of course, he must stay within the provisions of the state’ 
education law as to basic. subjects, but by refusing funds for 
low tables, a current events magazine, library books, or a. 
radio, his is the power to veto such additions as project work, 
music, and current events. : 

Although the situation in the larger elementary and high 
schools is considerably better, there is great need for improve- 
ment. The new central school in the northern part of the 
county is a model of modern school administration, justly 
proud of teaching farmers’ sons how to test milk for butter- 
fat content, mend harness, and manage dairy farms, and the 
girls houshold management in addition to the business and- 
college preparatory courses. But this school is the only one’ 
which offers instruction in agriculture, and one of but three 
teaching homemaking. 

In short, New York might be thousands of miles away. 
for all its emphasis on suiting the curriculum to the indi- 
vidual. If a Dutchess County child does not fit into the 
courses, he simply drops out. Less than half of the youngsters 
who hopefully began high school in 1933 reached the 1937 
graduating classes. It doesn’t look as if their assimilation of 
city ideas—their adjustment to the swiftly changing social 
and economic life—will be’ much easier than their fathers’. 
Take Young Jim, the oldest Cobb boy, now eighteen. He at- 
tended high school in the nearby town for one year. Latin 
and business methods poured into his unwilling and unpre- 
pared mind (made no more docile by eight years rote learn- 
ing under a superannuated teacher in a one-room school!) 
made little impression on him. I was not surprised to hear 
Jim echo the words of his elders. “Why, this zoning business 
is all wrong. It seems that a farmer won’t even be able to 
build a chicken coop where he wants to!” Obviously the 
school’s success toward creating understanding of a transition 
county’s problems is small indeed. 
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WATKINS GLENe NEW YORK 


Largest hotel in the Finger Lakes 
region. Accommodations for 200 
on 1000-acre estate overlooking 
Seneca Lake and adjoining Wat- 
kins Glen State Park. All sports. 
Vegetables, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts from our farms. Nauheim 
Baths that are world famous. 
Rates, $7 to $10 daily including 
meals. Open the year ’round. 
Selected clientele. 49th Season. 


New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. ME 3-5295 
W. M. Leffingwell, President 


A Resort Hotel As Well As A Health Resort 


WHEN IN NEW YORK 


° 
eee 


Be T. 


@ New 23-Story Club Hotel 
 @ Centrally Located 
Free Swimming Pool, Gym 
@ Enjoy Genial Social Life 
© Separate Floors for Men, 
Women and Families 


$900 
smnatt I>or Soom 
$8 to 314 WEEKLY 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


MORE HALL 


STREET, NEW YORK 
i Te A. TURKEL, MGR. 


WORKERS WANTED 


A Case Supervisor with family agency experi- 
ence, a working knowledge of psycho-analytic 
concepts, an enquiring mind and a wish for 
position in large Eastern city. Must also be 
an Episcopalian who views religion neither as 
a crutch, a panacea or a refuge of senti- 
mentalists. Age limit 30 to 45 years, no others 
need apply. In application please give specific 
data as to age, education, training, supervisory 
experience, references. 7525 Survey. 


WANTED — Well-trained psychologist with 
teaching background to help launch new Child 
Guidance Clinic in connection with two class 
A medical schools; venture well-backed by 
private funds; salary $3000-$3500, increasing ; 
October 1. No. 50-SM, Medical Bureau, M. 
Burneice Larson, Director, Pittsfield Building, 
Chicago. 


WANTED — Graduate nurses with college de- 
grees to serve as dormitory counselors in 
exclusive college for women; should be 25-35 
years of age and interested in dealing with 
problems of adolescent girls; unusual oppor- 
tunity. No. 51-SM, Medical Bureau, M. 
Burneice Larson, Director, Pittsfield Building, 
Chicago. 


WANTED — Psychiatric social worker, prefer- 
ably Catholic; Child Guidance Clinic being 
organized October 1; degree woman, trained 
and experienced in social service field, re- 
quired; $1800-$2200. No. 52-SM, Medical 
Bureau, M. Burneice Larson, Director, Pitts- 
field Building, Chicago. 


CONNECTICUT 


Silvermine Tavern 


THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 
A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 
and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 
private baths . . . outdoor dining terraces at the 
water’s edge . . . teas, buffets and light service at 
The Old Mill. Antiques and Americana at The 
Galleries. 


Telephone Norwalk 88 


SILVERMINE NORWALK CONN. 


THE BLUE DOOR. Bakerville—in Connecticut’s 
lovely Litchfield Hills—offers quiet and rest— 
good food, good beds, an open fire. Ideal for 
writers and others seeking comfortable and 
serene living. Minimum weekly rate $20. 
Mabel S. Bartlett, Route One, New Hartford, 
Conn. 


NEW YORK 


Peaceful Seclusion. Dutch farmstead beside a 
brook in beautiful foothills on untravelled 
road. Interesting abundant food. Comfort, 
convenience, congenial guests. Six rooms only. 
Twenty-one dollars weekly. The Farm on the 
Hill, R.R. 3, Box 315G., Kingston, New York. 


FOR RENT—Charming remodeled Colonial farm- 
house (furnished), on 3-acre restricted plot. 
All year commuting about hour to N. Y. 8 
rooms, 2-car, 3% baths, laundry, oilburner, 
automatic hot water. On secluded, well kept 
road; schools, shopping convenient. Easy as 
an apt. to manage. Concessions to prospective 
buyer. $80.00 month. H. F., care of Survey 
Graphic. 


FLORIDA 


Newly decorated and renovated home on corner 
lot, in Seminole Heights, Tampa, Florida. Five 
large live oak trees, porches. Near new school 
development. Priced to settle estate. Write 
Dr. Wm. C. Wells, McKnight Bldg., Medina, 
N. Y. 


FREE to Motor Vacationists 


A reprint of a Survey Graphic article by R. W. 
Tupper, which shows how you can reduce your 
vacation costs. Send to 

Travel Department, Survey Graphic 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Tat Lod soe 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Successful Executive, unusual merit and experi- 
ence available for the superintendency of an 
Institution or Director of Community Center. 
7515 Survey. 


Man, 47, M.A. degree, experience in high school 
and college teaching, desires suitable position. 
Salary of secondary importance. 7520 Survey. 


Woman Case Worker, experienced in family and 
children’s field, also wish group and recrea- 
tional work, desires position in girls’ institu- 
tion. 7526 Survey, 


THE BOOK SHELF 


PETTING: WISE OR OTHERWISE? 
by Dr. Edwin L. Clarke 


A doctor and his wife talk with two young people 
about those questions of sex on wnich young 


people must make intelligent decisions. Friendly 
and informal, but authoritative. 
32 pages Paper 25 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Manuscripts intelligently typed, 5000 words $1., 
poetry page 5c, revision page 25c. Elizabeth 
Urmancy, 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PUBLICITY SERVICES 


ELEANOR MORTON 


Programming — Literature 


For Educational, Social, Civic, Agencies and 
Institutions. 
Twenty years experience as social worker, advisor to 


Editor, 


Social Service Building 


organizations, radio speaker, writer, organizer. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


LETTER SERVICES 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


55 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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(Continued from page 435) 
Published ~as County at Large, that volume 
was preceded by a special study embodied. in 
a report, The Dutchess County Farmer. 


KATHRYN CLOSE, WHO HAS DONE SPECIAL 
research on the high cost of dying (page 
463), was generously given access to the 
recent study made by the New York State 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers Association 
and the Metropolitan Funeral Directors’ 
Association of New York City. The industry 
is now attempting to remedy some of its own 
shortcomings, and also to tackle some of the 
costs, such as funeral cars, flowers, cemetery 
and church charges, at present beyond its con- 
trol. Miss Close writes of the situation as 
she found it in midsummer of this year. 


WeEBB WALDRON, AFTER BECOMING AC- 
quainted with some of the internes in govern- 
ment whom he describes (page 475), looked 
into the origin of an interesting way of 
acquainting bright college graduates with 
government, and vice versa. 


Among Ourselves 


Editor into Administrator 


ROBERT W. BRUERE, FORMERLY INDUSTRY 
editor of Survey Associates, has been named 
head of the Maritime Labor Relations Board, 
set up under a recent amendment to the 
merchant marine act. The job of the new 
agency is to help establish and maintain col- 
lective bargaining and industrial peace on 
shipboard and along the waterfront. The 
other two members of the board are Louis 
Bloch and Claude Seehorn. Early in August 
the board reported that hundreds of agree- 
ments, signed by employers and unions, had 
already been filed. 


Correction 


THROUGH A PRINTER’S ERROR TWO LINES OF 
the poem, Spain, by June Lucas, in the August 
issue, were transposed. The correct version 
is given below: 


Weep bitterly, Oh, Spain, 
Your security does not lie in amethyst seas, 
Nor in the arméd boast of greedy men. 
Freedom seemed beyond your ken, 

* So long you slept in shadowed warmth 
Of false saints and arrogant kings 
Men cannot love. 
Royalty is in your blood, deep stained, 
Not of person or of place, 
But Royalty of spirit bold, and generous mind 
To bear poverty with a proudful look, 
Unbending, fearless—this your breed; 
And men betrayed your bitter need! 
Watching, the foolish world mistook 
Your courage for a lesser thing. 
God grant your anguished sacrificial deed 
May give our timid world the needful sting! 
Weep bitterly, Oh, Spain. 


> 


On Colorado’s Old Age Pensions 


To THE Epiror: I congratulate Survey 
Graphic on the well written article in the 
July 1938, issue, on the old age pensions situ- 
ation in Colorado, by Farnsworth Crowder. 

It clearly and fairly sets forth the financial 
muddle of state government in Colorado, 
caused by the adoption of an initiated con- 
stitutional amendment which not only stale- 


Adjustment by TVA 


by CAROL M. RITCHIE 


106 cemeteries with 4553 graves, in the Norris reservoir, had to be re- 
located by the TVA. Many bodies of slaves, Indians, etc. were uniden- 
tified and were not moved to new locations.—From TVA report. 


“De Lawd ’ll come on Judgment Day 
An’ make it right,” old Sam would say, 
While cooling aching welts with mud 
When whipped by Colonel Harris Judd. 


When Colonel Harris Judd was dead, 

A grave beside a hill his bed, 

They reared a shaft of marble there, 
And old black Sam would stand and stare 


And wish that he might sometime rest 
With such a stone above his breast 
Until the bugles of the Lord 

Would sound the resurrection chord. 


But when death claimed the aged slave, 

They put him in an unmarked grave... . 
Then, after eighty years, one day 

The workmen of the TVA 


Dug up the bones of Judd and Sam; 
And though there was a diagram 

To show them where the Colonel slept 
And nothing told where Sam was kept, 


They erred and left the master’s bones 
And moved old Sam’s less haughty ones 
For recommittal underneath 

The Colonel’s stone and flag and wreath. 


And when the stone was put in place, 
Securely planted on its base, 

The men declared that from the ground 
There rose a happy chuckling sound... . 


Below where Sam for years had lain, 
A cursing ghost rebelled in vain— 
And every night, the darkies say, 

It shouts and damns the TVA. 


mated the legislature, as Mr. Crowder says, 
by trapping 85 percent of nearly every pos- 
sible source of state revenue into old age 
pensions only, to the curtailment and pro- 
hibition of all other state services and relief 
purposes, but which has also discredited old 
age pensions and made the movement for 
such pensions very odious. 

I was one of the original advocates of 
old age pensions in Colorado, as a member 
of the legislature in 1927, when it was con- 
sidered radical to favor such pensions; and 
I still advocate old age “‘assistance,’’ based 
upon need of the recipient and upon the 
ability of the state to pay and to take care 
of all other necessary relief purposes and 
other state services and activities. These others 
are now effectively stifled in Colorado. 

An initiated amendment to modify the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in 1936 was 
started by the Colorado Businessmen’s As- 
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sociation, and the work was later taken over 
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by the Federation for Workable Old Age — 


Pensions, of which I am president. Petitions 
were circulated and signatures secured and 
duly filed, which were protested by the pro- 
moters of the $45 a month old age pensions 
which tied up all state finances. Hearings 
have been held before the secretary of state 
on the sufficiency of the signatures, and a 
decision has not yet been rendered. The pro- 
posed amendment removes all the traps and 
restrictions from the constitution and places 
the matter in the hands of the legislature, 
so as to enable the state to govern itself 
again. 

I have been a subscriber of Survey Graphic 
for many years, finding this magazine ‘very 
valuable in my duties as director of public 
welfare of the City of Boulder and as a 
legislator. 


Boulder, Colo. RUDOLPH JOHNSON 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
1938 — 1939 


ROFESSIONAL training, combining 
courses and field work in public and 


private agencies, is offered in the following 
fields: 


Public Welfare Family Case Work 
Group Work Medical Social Work 
Probation and Parole Child Welfare 
Community Organization Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Legislation Social Research 
Employment and Vocational Guidance 


ORRELATED evening courses are 
planned for employed social workers. 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Che University of Chiragn 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1938-39 


Autumn Quarter begins October 3 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 
Spring Quarter begins March 27 


Summer Quarter begins June 19 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address are requested to give us 
three weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the new. Write 
to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1939 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1938 


Personality Traits as Criteria for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Adolescents 


Why Children Discontinue Child Guidance Treat- 
Edith Feldman 
The price of single numbers of Volumes I to 
VII is $1 each; Volumes $4. All other single 


numbers ordered after publication date will 
be 75c each; Volumes $3. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Franco Defends Albarracin 


Japan Accuses Soviet Union 


HITLER ALLEGES BORDER VIOLATIONS 


New Deal Setback Seen in Elections 


NLESS you shut your eyes to 

the day’s headlines or actually 

do something about maintaining 
your sense of perspective you’re apt 


to become as jittery as a water bug. 


But you are doing something — for 
like 22,000 other readers you turn to 
Survey Graphic not for a micro- 
scopic examination of today’s news 
but for an ascent to the mountain top 
to enjoy the broad expanse of human 


achievement and hope visible below. 


Keep your sense of values in the tur- 
moil of our times. Don’t miss a 


single issue of 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


SCHEDULED FOR 
EARLY PUBLICATION 


Social Analysis in the Fact Film 


You have seen The River, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains, The March of 
Time, and other documentary films. But 
have you considered the reasons why 
sound and camera are so marvelously 
adapted to the presentation of fact and 
background of social problems? Richard 
Griffith, a close student of documentary 
films here and abroad, forecasts the 
future of films as a force in social 
education. t 


Pipes That Carry Poison 


When it comes to modern plumbing 
Americans like to say that we lead the 
world. But—drawing upon recent studies 
made by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
by municipal engineers and by other dis- 
interested investigators — Myron M. 
Stearns finds the peril of faulty supply 
lines hangs over many homes, hotels, 
schools and hospitals. He tells what 
codes and regulations the federal govern- 
ment, states and cities recommend and 
what delays the enactment of safeguard- 
ing legislation. 


Wages and Hours 


Fair labor standards are now embodied 
in a far-reaching federal statute with an 
escalator clause that will gradually affect 
some of the lowest ‘wages and longest 
hours in American’ industry. Beulah 
Amidon, associate editor of Survey 
Graphic who has made special studies of 
state wage-and-hour legislation and who 
has followed the course of federal legis- 
lation since the days of the NRA codes, 
discusses the new law. 


